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Features This Week 2 


gq Some Notable Court Decisions ® 


New Legislation Inimical to the Welfare of In- 
surance Companies and Their Policyholders Is 
No Longer a Serious Problem, Thanks to the 
Several Associations, but the Interpretation of 
Contracts Under Existing Law Is Another Matter. 
S. B. Ackerman Contributes a Digest of Legal 
Decisions for 1931. 


@ Much We Learned in Passing 
\ Review of the Developments of 1931 in Life 
Insurance by Dr. H. W. Dingman, Vice President 
of the Continental Assurance Company. Lessons 
Gleaned from a Study of the Record of Com- 
pany Administration, the Suicide Problem and 
Aviation Underwriting. 


@ What About Customer Ownership? 
P. H. Whiting Asks Whether or Not Customer 
Ownership Cannot Be Applied to Life Insurance 
with All the Success the Scheme has Enjoyed in 
Public Utilities and Other Industries. 


() Life Insurance Results in 1931 
Early Reports, Made Direct to The Spectator. 


Showing in Tabular Form Results for Leading 
Life Companies. 
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This Week: 


@ When doctors disagree, their mistakes are 
buried with the victim but when judges dis- 
agree their decisions live on to plague life 
insurance counsel forevermore. S. B. Acker- 
man’s review of legal highlights d:scloses a 
number of conflicting rulings handed down 
from the bench in 1931. 


@ Not all insurance companies are eligible 
for the experiment but such as are might find 
food for thought in the suggestions advanced 
by Percy H. Whiting's discussion of customer 
ownership. 


@ Life insurance workers paid for the lessons 
of 1931 and will continue on the installment 
period for several years to come, declares Dr. 
H. W. Dingman, so we might as well take note 
of what we learned in the school of experi- 
ence and keep the knowledge alive. His re- 
view of outstanding developments of the year 
serves to accomplish this. 


@ A tabulation of the results of 1931 com- 
piled from early reports made directly to The 
Spectator by leading life insurance companies 
of the country. 


Next Week: 


@ Articles of practical value to the fire and 
casualty agent: “Looking Over the Agency,” 
by Clayton G. Hale, an important producer 
with some interesting ideas on selling and 
underwriting. An article on inland marine 
insurance handled in such a way as to make it 
a real selling guide, by Elmer Miller, Jr. of the 
Aetna (Fire) Insurance Co. A fire insurance 
sales letter from the “general” angle—a fine 
lead-off for your 1932 mail campaign. 


193! results: Important items abstracted 
from the annual statements of the leading 
fire and casualty companies. 





Agents and Annual Statements 


ance business, it is unquestionably true that it is 

conducted upon a keenly competitive basis. Insur- 
ance agents should have a fundamental knowledge of the 
factors of insurance solvency. They should have a working 
knowledge of the financial condition of companies in their 
fields. They should understand that mere bulk of assets 
does not mean the ultimate in reliability. Small institu- 
tions in point of assets may be soundest in their ability to 
meet the obligations for which they contract. 

This year, the eyes of the nation are upon 
financial results. Agents of the various companies must 
be enabled to show that their companies have weathered 
the financial storm and because of wise and careful man- 
agement are sound and capable of meeting their obliga- 
tions. Company executives desiring the utmost advantage 
for their institutions, should not hesitate to advertise their 
annual statements and thus put into the hands of their 
agents an effective weapon in dispelling the present feeling 
of doubt and fear. The publication of a company’s annual 
statement in an insurance journal at the earliest date pos- 
sible in the year, eclipses in interest every other advertise- 
ment in that paper. The mere fact that a company pub- 
lishes its financial statement is a convincing evidence of 
its worth. The presenting of its balance sheet will create 
that confidence so essential to future growth. If a com- 
pany is proud of the record attained, it has a splendid 
opportunity to attract attention to itself by an advertising 
display. Visual proof of solvency accomplishes the de- 
sired purpose. 


RR ance business of individual opinion upon the insur- 


Every statement so published should -be 
broadcast throughout the community by every agent. This 
would materially assist in setting forth the impregnable 
financial position of the business which is their livelihood. 
Stressing by cumulative evidence the unvarying ability 
of insurance companies to present sounder financial state- 
ments than any other industry, will most effectively bring 
to the insurance business public recognition which it 
merits. No better start can be made in making 1932 a 
profitable year. People will be inclined to place their 
savings where they know safe 
keeping of trust funds has been Gg 
accomplished through a most try- Ae n : 


ing period. 
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Legal Highspots of 1931 


How the Courts of the Various States Interpreted 
the Insurance Contract During the Past Year 


By S. B. ACKERMAN 


Member of the New York Bar 


oo Life Insurance oY 


HE tremendous importance of in- 

surance in society is reflected by 

the vast amount of litigation on 
the subject that has been before the 
courts of the United States during the 
year 1931. This state of facts is in- 
dicative of at least one conclusion, i.e., 
there is a growing realization on the 
part of the public of the paramount 
position that insurance holds in our 
daily lives. And, of course, the great- 
est subdivision of this wide field is life 
insurance. 

Unfortunately the beneficiary does 
not always collect the proceeds of the 
policy at the decease of the assured, 
and so thousands of cases are required 
to be litigated in order to determine 
the rights of the parties. Under our 
system of jurisprudence, the courts of 
each State are independent of the tri- 
bunals of the sister States, and a study 
of the decided cases in the various 
jurisdictions is intensely interesting to 
the student of insurance. In the same 
manner that each man is characteris- 
tically different from his many breth- 
ren, so are courts prone to differ in 
their decisions of similar cases. 


Consent of Assured 


Although the applicants for insur- 
ance have widened their scope of ac- 
tivity as far as insuring relatives is 
concerned, in the absence of statutes the 
courts still insist that the consent of 
the assured must be obtained. The 
Supreme Court of Arkansas in the case 
of American Benefit Life Insurance 
Co. v. Armstrong, 34 S. W. (2d) 1082, 
went so far as to say that a daughter 
beneficiary has no right to insure her 
mother without the latter’s acqui- 
escence. In the words of Judge Smith: 


“It must be remembered that the plain- 
tiff beneficiary made the application for 
this policy, and paid the premium there- 
on, and that it was issued upon her 
application. If she had no authority 


to make this application, the policy 
would be void on that account. This 
is a very elementary principle, not only 
in the law of insurance, but in the law 
of agency generally, and if she had 
this authority, it would be immaterial 
that her principal, the insured, ‘never 
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was called upon to act in regard to the 
application in any way whatever,’ for 
the reason that the principal had acted 
through her agent. It is not the law 
that one, even though a daughter, may 
apply for insurance upon the life of 
another, her mother.” 

Courts generally insist that the bene- 
ficiary should be one who would gain 
by the continued life of the assured, or, 
in other words, that the beneficiary 
should have an “insurable interest” in 
the life of the one insured. In one case, 
several people entered into a contract 
whereby they agreed to insure them- 
selves, designating a trust company as 
beneficiary, and it was further stipu- 
lated that, in the event of the death of 
any one of the parties, then the sur- 
viving contractors would share the 
proceeds of the policy. In holding that 
the agreement was void as against pub- 
lie policy, the Supreme Court of IIli- 
nois lucidly outlined the rule and the 
reason therefor: 


Insurable Interest 


“Tt is not easy to define with preci- 
sion what will in all cases constitute 
an insurable interest, so as to take the 
contract out of the class of wager poli- 
cies. It may be stated generally, how- 
ever, to be such an interest, arising 









from the relations of the party obtain- 
ing the insurance, either as a creditor 
or surety for the assured, or from the 
ties of blood or marriage to him, as 
will justify a reasonable expectation of 
advantage or benefit from the continu- 
ance of his life. It is not necessary 
that the expectation of advantage or 
benefit should be always capable of 
pecuniary estimation, for a parent has 
an insurable interest in the life of his 
child, and a child in the life of his 
parent, a husband in the life of his 
wife, and a wife in the life of her hus- 
band. The natural affection in cases 
of this kind is considered as more pow- 
erful—as operating more efficaciously 
to protect the life of the insured—than 
any other consideration. But in all 
cases there must be a_ reasonable 
ground, founded upon the relations 
of the parties to each other, either 
pecuniary or of blood or affinity, to 
expect some benefit or advantage from 
the continuance of the life of the as- 
sured; otherwise the contract is a mere 
wager, by which the party taking the 
policy is directly interested in the early 
death of the assured. Such policies 
have a tendency to create a desire for 
the event. They are, therefore, inde- 
pendently of any statute on the sub- 
ject, condemned as being against pub- 
—y policy.”—Colgrove v. Lowe, 175 N 
. 569. 


Principle Is Flexible 


The principle of insurable interest is, 
however, a flexible one, and will not 
be followed where its application will 
defeat the substantial ends of justice. 
In the case of Watts v. Gibson, decided 
in the Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, 
the original beneficiary, in considera- 
tion of the payment by the defendant 
of the premiums on a life policy, as- 
signed one-half of his interest to the 
defendant. The beneficiary (plaintiff) 
then attempted to invoke the rule of 
insurable interest, contending that the 
agreement was void because the de- 
fendant had no interest in the life of 
the assured. The court allowed the de- 
fendant to recover, however, and 
thought the plaintiff’s contention in- 
equitable after the former had paid the 
premiums. As Judge Dunklin said: 


“Even though it be said that the 
contract originally made between the 
parties stipulating that defendant 
should have one-half of the proceeds 
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of the policies when collected in con- 
sideration of his payment of all the 
premiums accruing after the date of 
the contract was voidable as against 
public policy, still defendant having 
complied with his obligations under 
that contract and the policies having 
been saved fgom total loss and later 
collected, raised at least a moral obli- 
gation on the part of the plaintiff to 
abide by the same, and that moral ob- 
ligation was a sufficient consideration 
to support the later assignment of one- 
half of the proceeds to the defendant 
after the same had been collected. In- 
deed, appellant has presented no con- 
tention to the contrary. And the as- 
signment to defendant of a one-half in- 
terest in the proceeds of the policies 
after collection being legal and binding, 
the same constituted a waiver of any 
right of plaintiff to claim the original 
written contract between him and de- 
fendant was void as against public 
policy.” 33 S. W. (2d) 777. 

Although it is true generally that 
an insurance contract will not be up- 
held without the presence of an insur- 
able interest, jurists recognize that such 
an interest may be only a moral one. 
The Texas appellate tribunal has held 
that where a creditor obtained a policy 
on a debtor’s life, and thereafter the 
latter was discharged in bankruptcy, 
the creditor still had an insurable in- 
terest. In the words of Judge Ran- 
dolph: 


“A moral obligation is sufficient to 
give the creditor an insurable interest 
in the life of the debtor. The discharge 
in bankruptcy did not destroy the moral 
obligation of the debtor to pay his 
debt. The discharge when granted op- 
erates to cut off the creditor’s remedy 
for the enforcement of the debt by 
judgment and execution as fully as 
the statute of limitations. And the na- 
ture of either of the two defenses does 
not suggest any distinction between 
them, so far as they may affect the 
question of an insurable interest in a 
creditor, after the right to interpose 
such a defense has arisen in favor of 
the debtor.”—First National Bank v. 
Livesay, 37 S. W. (2d) 765. 


Marital Complications 


Marital difficulties wend their way 
even unto the law of insurance, and 
litigation frequently arises where the 
assured has entered the holy bonds of 
matrimony more than once. In a case 
before the Court of Appeals of Ohio, 
the policy designated the woman living 
with the assured as the beneficiary, 
and described her as his wife. It ap- 
pears that she had married the as- 
sured without knowing that he had a 
wife who was then alive. In an action 
for the proceeds of the policy, the court 
rewarded the efforts of the second 
“wife” as a dutiful and faithful com- 
panion, and allowed her to recover as 
beneficiary, even though she was not 
legally the wife of the assured. The 
court said: 

“Well, now, the court very properly 
found that for several years after she 


was married to this man she kept his 
house and took care of him, paid the 
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The accompanying article is the first of a series by S. B. 
Ackerman, well-known insurance attorney and associate 
professor of insurance at New York University. Subsequent 
articles will deal with fire, casualty, and other forms of 


indemnity. 


In this installment, outstanding cases are cited which 
pertain to consent of beneficiary, insurable interest, “wife 
of the assured” when there is more than one wife, double in- 
demnity (what is accidental death?) , false statements in the 
application, what constitutes payment of premiums, avia- 
tion clauses, waiver of premium perplexities and other recur- 
rent questions. Agents, as well as underwriters and attor- 
neys, will find its perusal of interest and value. 








funeral expenses and the doctor’s bills, 
and did everything that a wife could do 
for her husband, and was entitled to his 
support and maintenance while she was 
in that relation with him, and that, 
therefore, she was dependent upon him 
and was entitled to be named as bene- 
ficiary. Upon this theory the court 
found for the plaintiff.”—Slovenian 
Mutual Benefit Association v. Knafelj, 
173 N. E. 161. 

It is generally held that a policy 
valid in its inception continues to be 
binding even though there is a termi- 
nation of insurable interest. A life 
policy designated as beneficiary the as- 
sured’s “wife.” Thereafter the assured 
and the beneficiary were divorced, and 
at the decease of the former, the second 
wife claimed the proceeds of the pol- 
icy. Th District Court of Appeals of 
California allowed the first “wife” to 
recover, declaring: 

“The general rule is that a policy of 
life insurance or a designation of bene- 
ficiary valid in its inception, remains 
so, although the insurable interest or 
relationship has ceased. And the au- 
thorities agree that the words ‘wife of 
the assured,’ as used in the policies 
such as the one before us, are purely 
descriptive. As the case presented will 





involve numerous points, each demand- 
ing discussion, we will leave this branch 
of the case with citation of authority 
supporting of the views announced, it 
being our conclusion that under the 
terms of the policy the plaintiff was 
clearly the beneficiary thereunder, des- 
ignated as such by the insured and re- 
maining as such to the time of the 
death of the insured.”—Jenkins v. Jen- 
kins, 297 P. 56. 


Change of Beneficiary 


It is well settled that the assured 
cannot change the beneficiary in a life 
policy if he has not reserved the right 
to do so. However, in the case of Wil- 
liams v. Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, 133 So. 649, the policy did not 
provide for a method of changing the 
beneficiary. The assured’s first wife 
was the original beneficiary; but later 
the second wife was the designee. The 
Supreme Court of Mississippi allowed 
the first wife to recover, stating: 

“It is settled law in this State that 
the beneficiary named in the policy 
acquires an absolute vested interest 
therein unless the policy of the appli- 
cation thereof reserved the right to 
change the beneficiary named in the 
policy. But where the right is reserved 
in the policy to change the beneficiary, 
the beneficiary has no vested right un- 
til the death of the insured, and the 
insured may, by specifically changing 
the beneficiary, do so, or it may be 
changed by hypothetically pledging the 
policy for loan or by assignment.” _ 

Often the result of an action depends 
in large measure upon whom the bur- 
den of proof rests, the insurer or the 
assured. In Scott v. Continental Life 
Insurance Co., 131 So. 478, the policy, 
issued to a woman, excepted liability if 
death was caused by a disease peculiar 
to women. The assured died from the 
disease “fibroma of the uterus.” The 
court imposed the burden on the in- 
surer to show that the disease is pecu- 
liar to women, and the company found 
the burden too great a one to over- 
come. 

The Court of Appeals of Louisiana 
stated that the 

“Defendant carried the burden of 

(Continued on page 12) 





A Bright Spot 


NE bright spot in connection 

with the fire insurance busi- 
ness of the year 1931 is the record 
of fire losses last year, as prepared 
by the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. This shows that the 
property loss in the United States 
amounted to $452,017,026, against 
$463,621,762 in 1930 and $422,215,- 
128 in 1929. 

The loss recorded for December 
last, $40,514,308, was over two 
million dollars less than in Decem- 
ber of the preceding year. While 
the reduction in the fire loss in 
1931 as compared with that of the 
preceding year will not go far to- 
wards offsetting the losses on se- 
curities, it is nevertheless a hopeful 
sign, for depressions in general 
business are expected to be accom- 
panied by heavier fire losses than 
are usual in good times. 





Companies That Failed 


HE report of Alvin S. Keys, 
manager of the Illinois State 
Insurance Liquidation Bureau 
might well be considered seriously 
by the man who plans to make the 
selling of insurance his career and 
also by the person who plans, or 
who is urged, to buy insurance. 
The agent would be impressed by 
the fact that he should know some- 
thing about the financial stability 
and the general reputation of any 
company for which he became the 
accredited agent. The insured 
would realize that no matter what 
the terms of a policy may be its 
value depends upon the company. 
At the end of 1930, Mr. Keys 
says, there remained 20 companies 
in process of liquidation in the IIli- 
nois Bureau. During 1930, 12 com- 
paines were placed in receivership 
and referred to the Illinois State 
Insurance Liquidation Bureau 
while 15 companies were closed 
during the year with the final dis- 
charge of the receivers in each 
case. On December 31, 1931, he 
says, there remained 17 companies 
still in process of liquidation. 

It is interesting to note what 
were these companies that came to 
so unfortunate an end. Taking 
simply those in which liquidation 
proceedings were completed dur- 
ing 1930 a few may be briefly cited 
as follows: Ajax Casualty Insur- 
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ance Co., an assessment corpora- 
tion; American Industrial Insur- 
ance Company, an assessment cém- 
pany; National Lumber Mutual 
Insurance Company, a mutual fire 
company; National Motor Under- 
writers, and inter-insurance ex- 
change; Peerless Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, a mutual automo- 
bile insurance company; Plymouth 
Casualty Insurance Company, a 
mutual company; Superior Life 
Insurance Company, an assess- 
ment company. 

Of the seventeen companies still 
in process of liquidation five are 
mutuals, five are reciprocals and 
one is an assessment company. 

The moral to be drawn from 
such a display is evident. The 
career of the agent associated with 
such companies suffers a blow 
from which he will not easily re- 
cover. The policy holder has 
learned a lesson, in some cases per- 
haps a costly one, which, we trust 
may make him wiser in the future. 





Lessons of 1931 


INETEEN - THIRTY - ONE 
was an eventful year in life 


insurance and its developments 
will greatly affect the future of 
the business. In an article, begin- 
ning in this week’s issue of THE 
Spectator, Dr. H. W. Dingman 
discusses the outstanding issues of 
the year. His review calls atten- 
tion to such problems as agency 
turnover, which he considers un- 
warrantedly high: large risk cases 
and the suicide problem, which de- 
mands more careful underwriting ; 
aviation and disability, both of 
which questions will demand fur- 
ther attention. Dr. Dingman’s re- 
view of the several subjects treated 
is supplemented by analytical spec- 
ulation as to how the develop- 
ments of the year may affect the 
future of the business, and alto- 
gether comprises an _ interesting 
commentary on current life insur- 
ance history. 





Looking at 


Maybe the foundation is being com- 
pleted for a new era of safe, 
sane and substantial industrial 
activity. 

Maybe people are shaking them- 
selves free from that plague of 
unreasonable fear which has 
for so long been smashing cour- 
age, confidence and values. 

Maybe the recovery will be sooner 
and quicker than most of us 
anticipate, and 

Maybe the most powerful human 
dam of Desire the world has 
ever known will burst open and 
pour millions upon millions of 
restless, buying dollars into our 
markets. 

Maybe we are fools to express even 
a remote hope that any of these 
things may become true, but 
at any rate 

We Do Know that problems created 
by man’s errors can be corrected 
by man’s experience and wis- 
dom. 

We Do Know that human nature is 
ever restless, that dollars are 
even more so, that home closets 
and shop shelves are light in 
things that people need and use 
every day, that our needs and 
wants are mounting even higher 
and higher. 

We Do Know that the wealth of 
this country of ours has been 
recently estimated at 350 bil- 
lions of dollars, the greatest 
National Wealth Ever Known. 





It This Way 


We Do Know that there is idling in 
the Savings Banks of this coun- 
try of ours over 30 billions of 
dollars belonging to millions of 
people who have long enjoyed 
a wholesome standard of living. 

We Do Know that money is noth- 
ing more than a lubricating oil 
to keep running smoothly the 
great machine of industry upon 
which we all depend for wages 
and needs and enjoyments. 

We Do Know that five billions of 
these savings, or less than one- 
sixth of the amount lying in 
these savings banks, if put into 
motion today would start the 
great wheels of industry awhir- 
ring, would reemploy millions 
of people, would produce things 
we need and want, would bring 
sane, normal, wholesome times 

ck again. 

SO we of the Insurance Business 
are not going to be caught nap- 
ping at what may prove to be 
the Opportunity of a Life Time 

Therefore we must plan to invest 
more energy, more careful 
study, more enthusiasm into 
our work during 1932 than 
ever before, and we are soundly 
convinced that this investment 
will yield returns fully com- 
mensurate with our effort. 


fase 6Tikhce.'. 


Director, 
The Spectator Company 
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Time 
Weekly News Review 


Business of the United States 
Life merged into Northern Life of 
Seattle, Wash., making latter com- 
pany’s total insurance in force ap- 
proximate 150 millions. 





Adolph A. Rydgren elected pres- 
ident of the Continental American 
Life of Delaware to succeed late 
Philip Burnet. George A. Martin 
was elected first vice president in 
charge of agency operations; Dr. 
Claude L. Benner elected second 
vice president in charge of invest- 
ment operations. 





Farmers and Bankers Life of 
Wichita, Kan., takes over and re- 
insures business of National Sav- 
ings Life of Kansas. 





Walter Le Mar Talbot, president 
of the Fidelity Mutual Life of Phil- 
adelphia, celebrates fiftieth anni- 
versary with the company. 





Leslie R. Martin made secretary 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. 





American Bankers Life plans is- 
suance of non-can health and ac- 
cident insurance in place of the 
disability feature which has been 
withdrawn. 





Commissioner Dunham of Con- 
necticut prescribes form of state- 
ment valuations listing rate of de- 
ductions required from June 30 
valuations. 





Connecticut Department's report 
of examination of the National Fire 
as of December 31, 1930, compli- 
ments company’s management. 





Sears, Roebuck and Company or- 
ganize fire insurance running mate 
for the Allstate Insurance Company. 





Maryland Casualty writes $2,- 
298,000 contract bond on Federal 
Post Office Building in Pittsburgh. 





Independence Indemnity opens 
branch office in Trenton in old lo- 
cation of Liberty Surety Bond In- 
surance Company. Stephen Barlow 
is manager. 





Three new policies introduced by 
the Business Men’s Assurance of 
Kansas City. 





American Re-Insurance Company 
examined as of December 31, 1930, 
by Pennsylvania Insurance Depart- 
ment. 





G. F. Michelbacher estimates a 
75 per cent increase in the loss 
ratio on Workmen's compensation 
for 1931. 
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The Proper Focus 








SOUNDINGS 


By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN———— 
Sy: our foreign relations, particular- 

















ly as concerned with international 

debts and reparations, are now conced- 
edly an important factor in the welfare of 
everyday American business, it is about time 
that we began to deal with their problems 
in a businesslike manner. This means that 
our foreign policy will at once have to cease 
being a football that is kicked back and 
forth between the Internationalists and the 
Isolationists. Neither the dreamy-eyed ideal- 
ism of the one, nor the fierce and short- 
sighted patriotism of the other has any prac- 
tical relation to the problems at hand. 

When we clear away the smoke barrage 
thrown about the European scene by both 
the apostles and the jingoists, one or two 
aspects stand out distinctly. In the first 
place we see that the economic fortunes of 
America are no longer, if they ever were, 
completely free of European influence ;-but 
we are forced to see also that there is a wide, 
almost unbridgeable gulf, between the New 
and Old worlds and that the Washingtonian 
admonition to “avoid entangling alliances” 
is still mighty sound doctrine. 

How are we going to reconcile these diver- 
gent facts, how is our ship of state going to 
avoid being wrecked on one or the other of 
these rocks? Well, our statesmen have got 
to pick their way through this European 
mess with care and discretion. They have 
got to bargain with the European powers in 
a businesslike way, which means keeping 
clear of things which don’t concern them. 
We should meet them willingly for the trans- 
action of pure business, at which we are mas- 
ters, whilst yet avoiding as a plague politi- 
cal intrigue, at which we are children. 


Tide 


Current Economic Trends 


The National Automobile Chamber 


| of Commerce reports that the results 


of its annual show in New York was 
gratifying. Attendance exceeded that 
of 1931 and sales reported show a sub- 


| stantial increase over last year. 





Dun's Statistical Records reports 


| crude oil output last week of 2,234,200 
| against 2,084,900. Cotton consumption 





428,870 against 415,315 same week 
last year. Cotton exports 1,070,643 
bales last week against 907,640 same 
week last year. 





George A. Miller in the New York 
Evening Post shows total investments 
by life insurance companies for the 
week ending January 9 of $19,795,021; 
75.9 per cent or $15,018,150 of these 
investments were in loans on dwellings 
and business property; public utility 
bonds accounted for 9.3 per cent of 
the total. The record shows that 83.1 
per cent of the investments were in 
mortgage loans, 16.3 per cent in bonds 
and 0.6 per cent in stocks. 


——————9 


Consistent gains in prices of fire in- 


| surance stocks were noted during the 





past week. 





Irving Fisher's price index for all 
commodities (120 domestic items) for 
the week ending January 15 was 65.2 
as against 65.3 for the week ending 
January 8. 

There was every evidence that Presi- 
dent Hoover's $2,000,000,000 recon- 
struction finance corporation bill would 
become a law before the end of the 
week. 





Composite average of 70 industrial 
stocks on the New York Stock Ex- 
change for the week ending January 
16 was 119.59 as against 118.51 a 
week ago. 30 rails showed an average 
of 34.55 as against 31.72 the previous 
week. Bond average increased to 82.36 
last week from 81.30. 





Call money remained stationary at 
2% per cent. 





New capital flotations during De- 
cember as compiled by the Financial 
Chronicle amounted to $139,391,000 
as compared with the November aggre- 
gate of $130,786,000 and the October 
figure of $45,932,000. For all of last 
year, capital flotations amounted to 
$4,015,843,000. The 1929 total was 
$11,592,000,000 and the 1930 total was 
$7,677,047 ,000. 





Detroit motor car factories report a 
steady increase in payroll. 





Reports from Rome show -heavy in- 
crease in unemployment in Italy. 





London stock exchange index of 
prices of industrial stocks showed 61.1 
for the week ending January 15 as 
against 59.9 the week previous. 















past, at last, and much we have 
learned in the passing. Much 
about investments. Much about our 
quarter million salesmen, and how they 
sell. Much about our seventy million 
buyers, and how they buy. And die. 
Much about our product and our ser- 
vice. 

So much we have learned, and un- 
learned, that 1931 bids fair to pass into 
history as one of the big years in in- 
surance. Never has the insurance 
world had so extensive an education in 
so short a time. An expensive tuition 
fee has been charged, part paid in 1931, 
ample yet to be paid in 1932, and 1933, 
and thereafter mayhap. But a good 
education is worth a good price, and 
what is education but an increased 
ability to understand and appreciate 
the sphere in which we live. Nineteen- 
thirty-one has, surely, increased. our 
understanding of insurance, and this 
added appreciation has made us critical 
as never before. We have learned to 
question what we had thought needed 
no questioning. What dictum com- 
mands our belief more than “Don’t sell 
America short!”? None. But the in- 
dividual who, temporarily, did dis- 
believe it a year ago, has huge profits 
for his foresight. One of the big les- 
sons of 1931 is to take nothing for 
granted. Times’ change. Circum- 
stances change. The rapidity of chang- 
ing circumstances in 1931 has demon- 
strated to us, expensively, that situa- 
tions may be akin, but never alike. 
And, if never alike, a forecast can not 
be made on the basis of some previous 
situation unless we recognize the dif- 
fering circumstances and _ evaluate 
them properly. 


N INETEEN -THIRTY-ONE is 


Administration 


Administration thoughts have turned 
inevitably to the three basic phases of 
our business: get it; handle it; and 
handle the money that comes with it. 

The “get it” phase is receiving crit- 
ical analysis, and agreement is general 
that important as volume is, neverthe- 
less quantity must be rated second to 
quality. The immediate source of busi- 
ness is our agency force. They it is 








“And Much We Learned in Passing” 


Some Impressions of 1931 and How 


Its Lessons Will Affect the Future 


By Dr. H. W. DINGMAN 


Vice-President, Continental Assurance Company 


who determine the caliber of our ap- 
plicants. The better informed they 
are, the more intelligent the selections 
that they make. Obviously, we improve 
our grade of business the better we 
know our agents and their problems. 
It is with a bit of a shock that we face 
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the fact that our agency force has a 
yearly turnover estimated to be as high 
as 50 per cent. 

Major T. I. Parkinson brought this 
question squarely into the open at the 
Presidents’ Convention, tying it up 
closely with the lapsation problem. 
“Our agency forces are potentially the 
most effective instrumentalities for the 
education of our policyholders . . . we 
ean and should, from the institution’s 
point of view, pay more for efficient 
conservation work . . . he (the agent) 
is himself a teacher, a missionary, an 
advocate. In contributing to his train- 
ing and education we are teaching the 
teachers who are spreading the gospel 
of thrift, security, and cooperative self- 
reliance.” 

Our field associates share with their 
companies the same obligations to 
strive for higher standards. Our voca- 
tion is highly idealistic and demands 











the best we have. A year like 1931 
shows the perils that many policy- 
holders must defeat in order to main- 
tain the protection they have bought. 
The “get it” branch of insurance must 
more and more embrace some “keep 
it” duties. 

The “handle it” phase of insurance 
has made big strides in 1931, especially 
in increasing recognition that no 
branch of insurance is more important 
than the department that makes final 
determination of the business that goes 
on the books, the business on which 
we pay claims. Franklin B. Mead 
emphasized this idea in a_ splendid 
paper before the Home Office Life 
Underwriters Association. A hundred 
thousand dollar application may mean 
a bigger loss to a company than a 
hundred thousand dollar investment, 
and should receive at least as careful 
and intelligent consideration. 


Thorough Examination 


Without question, hundred thousand 
dollar applicants are well informed 
individuals and know what they want 
in insurance as well as elsewhere. It 
has been proved to us all too often 
that they know more about themselves 
than insurance companies are able to 
learn. For years it has been an 
absurdity that companies have been 
paying out 10 or 15 or 20 five-dollar 
fees for as many medical reports on 
million dollar risks oblivious to the fact 
that they have not been getting 10 or 
15 or 20 examinations but only 10 or 
15 or 20 reports on three or four ex- 
aminations. Now the companies are 
agreeing that applicants for large 
amounts must prove their insurability 
on stricter bases, and if there is reason 
for questioning the heart integrity, 
then special examinations must be had, 
and if there is suspicion of any phy- 
sical inadequacy, sufficient observation 
must be allowed for dependable ap- 
praisal. 

There is little doubt but selection 
standards have advanced more in the 
last year than in the previous ten 
years. Especial emphasis has been put 
upon the non-physical elements of the 
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risk, more particularly the financial, 
and there has been accepted at last an 
insurance formulation of the economic 
value of an _ individual. John M. 
Laird’s paper on over-insurance for the 
Actuarial Society in May, 1930, stands 
out as a classic. Rigid adherence may 
not be given to the formule as outlined, 
but recognition is granted to the prin- 
ciples, and uniformity of action is sur- 
prisingly general. 

It is conceded that what a man earns 
is one basis for coverage, what a man 
owns in investments is another basis, 
and what a man’s estate will have to 
pay in inheritance taxes is a third 
basis. By arbitrary agreement, one- 
fifth of a man’s earnings may be ex- 
pected to be spent for life insurance 
coverage, ordinary life plan, guaran- 
teed cost basis; and that approximates 
twelve times earnings at age 30, nine 
times at age 40, six times at age 50, 
three times at age 60. The field under- 
writer will do well to remember the 
same 12-9-6-3 ratios that the Home 
Office selector keeps in mind for ap- 
plicants at ages 30-40-50-60. 


Stable Income 


Income from investments or inherit- 
ance represents income that will persist 
whether the individual lives or dies; 
therefore it is nothing that of itself 
requires protection. In theory at least 
it is more permanent than the owner 
thereof. But if the owner by personal 
attention is able to make a $100,000 
estate pay 6 per cent, where ordinarily 
5 per cent would be received, then 1 
per cent on his $100,000 is earned in- 
come, and the individual is entitled to 
have this amount added to his other 
earnings. 

Every now and then we see ap- 
plicants who are changing over their 
personal estates into insurance estates, 
who prefer the security of insurance 
companies to the investments that they 
hold elsewhere. So it becomes a mat- 
ter of judgment when it is justifiable 
to accept from an individual a substan- 
tial portion of his personal estate over 
and above what ordinarily we might 
wish to receive from him, simply be- 
cause he desires to change his prin- 
cipal. 

Personal estates are subject to in- 
heritance tax and insurance companies 
are glad to offer protection for that 
purpose. Again a certain measure of 
arbitrariness determines the insurable 
value, the basis being the amount of 
tax that the estate must be prepared to 
pay. If the estate is less than a mil- 


lion dollars, two years’ income from it 
should be sufficient for State and Fed- 
eral tax demands. 
more than five million dollars, 
years’ income is permissible. 


If the estate is 
five 
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A great many of the developments of 1931 stand out in bold 
relief as guide marks to the future progress of life insurance. The 
author discusses the high lights of the year in this article, which will 


be printed in two installments. 


business, not volume, must dominate future effort. 


We have learned that quality of 
A fifty per 


cent agency turnover is too high. The large risk policy must be 
more carefully considered. How much insurance may be properly 
sold to a single risk? A discussion of the suicide problem—a large 


risk problem—and the aviation question all are discussed 


* 


installment. 


* 


Insurance for protection of business 
interest is allowed over and above the 
personal. In other words a business 
man may have a value to his firm 
which supplements the economic value 
he bears his family. The larger the 
organization, the more easily deter- 
minable what value an executive has. 
Yet, a young organization having fewer 
key-men, may actually be more de- 
pendent on a man who has formed the 
firm or has been pulled into it for 
some peculiar ability that he has. The 
firm thinks he is good and may be 
guessing wrong. Which brings up a 
close question of judgment for the in- 
surance carriers. Consequently when 
the insurance companies rather gen- 
erally agree on the five times yearly 
salary rule, it is a ratio that may be 
too much for some executives, too little 
for others. As Austin D. Reiley has 
pointed out, salary is but one of three 
measures of the value of a man to his 
firm. His relationship to the company 
assets is important. So also the spe- 
cial influence of his services on com- 
pany profits. 

If we use the five times rule for 
business coverage, and the one-fifth of 
earnings rule for personal premiums, 
there comes a time when these two 
indices exactly tally, the companies 
viewing the individual as probably 
having the same monetary value for 
his business as for his family. Ap- 
parently this is the company idea of 
the peak of a man’s business life. He 
reaches it at about age 53 or 54. 


Suicides 


It has been an outstanding 1931 
development of life insurance that an 
individual has had to qualify financial- 
ly as well as physically. Heretofore 
willingness to pay premiums has of 
itself signified the desirability of a risk 
if other factors were satisfactory. It 
has been a rather general belief that 
the individual will not kill himself in 
order to make his insurance estate 
payable. But this belief has suffered 


in this 


“ke 
sadly in the last year or two and we 
have found a rather considerable num- 
ber of individuals who have been will- 
ing to do exactly that. Kill themselves 
they do to make their insurance pay- 
able. And the number of suicides has 
been greatest in those who were carry- 
ing the largest amounts, more partic- 
ularly when the amounts were largest 
in relation to their financial resources. 
There have been instances where 
suicides have written their last notes 
as if seeking credit for their high 
mindedness in defrauding insurance 
companies in order to take care of 
family obligations. “Their honor 
rooted in dishonor stood. . . .” A 
terrible heritage to leave, the head of 
a family quitting this life discredited, 
dishonest, dishonored. 

Suicide losses run high in the mil- 
lions and affect the interests of living 
policyholders. Claims are paid from 
premium and investment incomes of 
the companies. So it is protection of 
living policyholders quite as much as 
the companies themselves that impels 
thought on how to minimize this drain 
of funds. The two year contestable 
clause is our chief help now. A five 
year period during which suicide losses 
would not be paid, except for return of 
premiums, would answer the problem, 
but involves a long period of effort for 
legislative changes. Suggestion has 
been made that the suicide hazard 
might be specifically excluded by policy 
provision even as it is permitted to 
exclude the aviation hazard in some 
States. There is little doubt but many 
beneficiaries will arise and call us bless- 
ed if and when we put in effect meas- 
ures that will make it useless for pol- 
icyholders to cast covetous eyes on their 
insurance policies as the fatal answer 
to their financial problems. Many su- 
icides can be deterred. 


Aviation 
Aviation finds the companies with 
surprisingly different attitudes toward 
the hazard. Some companies consider 
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six flights a year in passenger planes 
on regularly scheduled lines as suffi- 
cient extra hazard to assume unless 
additional premium is obtained. Other 
companies accept ten flights, twelve 


flights, fifteen flights, twenty-five 
flights even, as the liability this mod- 
ern mode of travel imposes upon us 
without requiring increase of rate. 
There is an underlying feeling of 
futility because all our 1931-2 policy- 
holders may be very _much subject to 
the hazard a few years hence and our 
counting of flights in 1931-2 looks some- 
what useless. From the company 
standpoint it may be a satisfactory 
solution to the immediate problem to 
exclude the hazard where permissible 
to do so. But our policyholders of 
1931-2 are slow to deprive themselves 
of future protection when almost cer- 
tainly they will ‘need it in time to 
come and will be entitled to it then if 
not now. 

Disability 
The disability situation has found us 


somewhat panicky, The insurance 
world adopted a uniform program to 
take effect the first of July, 1930, and 
when we prepared our annual state- 
ments a half year later, we saw red. 
And then blue, a deep dark indigo 
blue. The redness was of yesteryears, 
but the blueness is today’s. We did 
not wait to get the actual experience 
of what would happen on the 1930 
basis. We thought that perhaps we 
had waited too long as it was. “If we 
are losing money, for God’s sake let’s 
get out of it,” said Harry Cunningham. 
And that was our attitude, a very 
logical attitude if it is to be assumed 
that we can not write the coverage 
except at a loss, or if it is to be as- 
sumed that disability insurance is not 
a proper coverage for life companies. 
However, the insuring public need 
disability protection, and want it, and 
possibly have a right to expect it. It 
was we who told them, and sold them, 
that the economic value of man can be 
destroyed by disablement as well as 


death and old age. But, obviously, the 
companies can not sell if selling means 
a persistent threat on our financial in- 
tegrity. For a while we seemed to 
forget the story of the apple vender 
who paid two cents a piece for apples 
and sold them at three for five cents 
looking for profit in volume. 

Disability remains a vexing problem 
to all of us whether or not our own 
companies continue to write it. The 
buying public is perplexed that we have 
felt it advisable to withdraw, wholly 
or partly, from so desirable a field. 
Remindful a bit, of the mountaineer 
who shot his dog. “Was it really nec- 
essary? Was he really mad?” his 
listener asked. “Well, he wasn’t any 
too darn well pleased.” So also our 
buying public with the disability prob- 
lem. It may be we have no choice but 
to kill it off, but our buyers can not 
be expected to be any too well pleased. 
We taught them to want it. 

(To be concluded next week) 








Are Insurance Companies O 


erlooking 


an Opportunity ? 


A Discussion of the Merits of Customer Ownership 


By PERCY H. WHITING, 


President, P. H. Whiting & Company, Inc., New York 


RE the insurance companies of 
A America overlooking a chance 
to: 

(1) secure additional capital 

(2) increase business and hence 
profits 

(3) secure a measure of protection 
against hostile legislation? 

All or any of those advantages, in 
the writer’s opinion, can be gained 
easily and immediately by certain in- 
surance companies. They can be 
gained by joining in the growing Cus- 
tomer Ownership movement. 

The nature of Customer Ownership 
is explained by its name. It is secured 
by selling the stock of the company 
to its customers (policy holders). This 
selling is usually done by the employees 
of the company. If a company con- 
tinually pursues the policy of Customer 
Ownership, as many of the utilities 
have done for a decade or more, it 
gradually places a considerable meas- 
ure of the ownership of the company 
in the hands of the people who are the 
most useful and desirable stockholders 
—the people who are spending money 
with the company—the policyholders. 


Let it be said parenthetically that 
Customer Ownership is obviously not 
available for all insurance companies. 
Those which need not consider Cus- 
tomer Ownership as a possible solution 
of their problems are: 
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(a) Mutual companies 

(b) Promotions. The company that 
is trying to raise money to get started 
can not successfully use Customer 
Ownership. 

(c) Companies in a bad earning 
position. Unless a company can pay 
dividends or interest on the securities 
it sells to policyholders, it should leave 
Customer Ownership alone. 

Even with many companies elimi- 
nated, Customer Ownership is still 
available for a considerable group of 
sound companies—as a source of capi- 
tal, as a producer of more business, as 
a protection against unfair legislative 
action. 

Another danger signal should be un- 
furled here and now: Some companies 
made the mistake a few years ago of 
selling to customers a common stock at 
an inflated price. Then came stock 
market deflation—and customer dis- 
satisfaction. In general it should be 
understood that the most desirable 
security to sell customers (policyhold- 
ers) is a preferred stock. If a common 
stock is sold, it should be only when 
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the price is so low that further drastic 
declines are not to be expected. 

The reader can fairly ask “Why do 
you think that Customer Ownership 
will perform miracles for us?” 

The answer is that Customer Owner- 
ship has already performed just those 
miracles for hundreds of companies in 
the United States and Canada. What 
it has done for public utilities, dairies, 
ice companies, newspaper chains and 
petroleum companies it can surely do 
for insurance companies. 

The mother of this invention in 
financing was the necessity that existed 
from 1916 to 1922 for the raising of 
capital by utility companies. For many 
utilities, money could not be raised in 
those days by underwritings. This 
forced many companies to do their own 
financing. They did it by selling their 
own stock to their customers through 
their employees. Thus Customer 
Ownership was born. 


A Growing Idea 

Some idea of the magnitude of the 
movement can be gained from the fact 
that in the past dozens years utility 
companies have raised over one 
BILLION dollars of capital through 
Customer Ownership selling by em- 
ployees to customers. 

The utilities found that Customer 
Ownership brought them more than 
capital—it brought them also better 
public relations. 

They found that a company owned 
by many local people was more popular 
than an absentee-owned company. 
They found that stockholders rose to 
their support with influence and votes 
when hostile legislation threatened. 

Because of these advantages, most 
public utility companies continued Cus- 
tomer Ownership selling even after 
they were able to finance at lower cost 
by underwritings. 

Public utilities seemed to have a 
monopoly on Customer Ownership for 
five or six years. ‘Then other com- 
panies took it up, dairies, petroleum, 
ice companies, transportation com- 
panies, chain stores, chain theatres and 
chain newspapers. 

These companies found that they 
gained all the advantages that the pub- 
lic utilities did—plus two more: 

(1) Protection against competition. 
The customer who owned stock in an 
oil company, for example, could be 
counted on always to buy his oil and 
gasoline from “his” company. Con- 
sider what this means to a company 
like Cities Service Company, with half 
a million security holders! 

(2) Increased business. The cus- 
tomer-stockholder will not only give all 
his business to “his” company but will, 
in many cases, influence others to do 
so. This has been found particularly 
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Customer ownership has 
worked wonders for public 
utility companies both from 
the standpoint of new capital 
gained and customer good 
will. The author believes the 
same advantages would follow 
in customer ownership of in- 
surance companies and that 
every client would be in effect 
a part time agent, urging 
the company’s services upon 
friends and relatives. 


UNISON 


true in ice and dairy companies. (The 
customer-owned dairy company, for 
example, repeatedly receives phone calls 
from customer-stockholders who say, in 
effect, “A new family is moving into 
such-and-such an address. Go get their 
milk order.’’) 

Clearly then, Customer Ownership 
has proved advantageous to the com- 
panies which have adopted it. But 
would it be equally advantageous to 
insurance companies? 

Surely it will provide capital for any 
sound company that can advantageous- 
ly use it. No question exists but that 
insurance company employees could 
sell stock to their friends and neigh- 
bors even more successfully than milk 
men, ice men, oil men and many others 
who have done a satisfactory job. 


How Much Capital? 


How much capital could a company 
hope to raise through employee selling? 
Well, roughly $600 to $1,200 per year 
per employee. That is, a company with 
1000 employees could secure from 
$600,000 to $1,200,000 of new capital 
each year by conducting employee secu- 
rity selling campaigns. These figures 
are based on the assumption that in- 
surance company employees can sell no 
better than ice men or milk men. Ob- 
viously, the company with a large force 
of trained salesmen (who work ex- 
clusively for it) ought to be able to 
secure a vastly higher per-man produc- 
tion than an ice company or a dairy. 
Experience has proved that the suc- 
cessful insurance salesman who turns 
his hand to security selling almost in- 
evitably makes a success. 

The raising of capital is by no means 
the only advantage an insurance com- 
pany could expect from Customer 
Ownership. Every stockholder will 
certainly continue to buy all possible 
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insurance from the company in which 
he owns an interest. The writer talked 
recently with the manager of a com- 
pany which retails furnace and stove 
oil near Boston. In speaking of his 
competition, he said, “Cities Service 
gives us the toughest competition. 
They have hundreds of stockholders in 
our territory—and they sure work 
them. You can’t get any of those 
stockholders to use anything but Cities 
Service oil on a bet!” 

Further than that, every stockholder 
will obviously be a nucleus of new busi- 
ness. It is unbelievable that he will 
not work with insurance salesmen of 
“his” company to get his friends, 
neighbors, relations and acquaintances 
to become policyholders. Certainly any 
ice company or dairy company . which 
has sold stock to customers will testify 
that they have thus secured, quite free 
of charge, a band of salesmen’s assist- 
ants who are constantly helping to sug- 
gest new prospects and to clese busi- 
ness. 


Twelve-Day Campaign 

Customer Ownership campaigns can 
be conducted, if done expertly, without 
interfering with routine business or 
lessening production. A campaign, as 
a rule, lasts only twelve days. The 
calls are made largely on the em- 
ployee’s own time. He is asked to call 
on only two or three security prospects 
a day. He is previously educated care- 
fully in all the facts about the com- 
pany and its security. He is taught 
how to offer the security. He is given 
a carefully prepared sales talk and a 
good supply of “answers to objections.” 
Before he starts on his round of calls 
he has turned in his list of prospects 
(which he has been carefully educated 
how to select). To this list of pros- 
pects two mailing pieces are sent, 
which are designed to do a consider- 
able part of the selling. 

The appeal in a planned customer 
ownership campaign is not to the small 
speculator. Securities are not pur- 
chased for a quick profit. The primary 
appeal is to the thrifty who invest 
to receive a reasonable and regular 
return. The purchasers of sound secu- 
rities distributed on the customer 
ownership plan are the millions who 
have money in savings accounts today. 
Many of these people are in a more 
prosperous condition than ever before. 
As a rule a security with an estab- 
lished yield, as has already been 
pointed out, is most suitable for dis- 
tribution under the customer ownership 
plan. 

A campaign, properly set up, is con- 
ducted without dislocation of opera- 
tions and with a real certainty of suc- 
cess. 


(Concluded on page 33) 
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Legal Highspots of 1931 


(Continued from page 5) 


proof to establish that the disease of 
which the insured died was peculiar 
to women, or that men were immune or 
not subject to the disease, but both of 
the physicians who were called as wit- 
nesses stated that, while fibroma of the 
uterus was a disease peculiar to women, 
as men did not have such an organ, 
they said that a fibromatus growth was 
a disease common to both sexes, often 
occurring in the stomach and various 
parts of the body of men, as well as of 
women, and that when the growth oc- 
curred in any particular organ, such 
word was used to designate the disease. 

“We are of the opinion that, under 
the evidence introduced, defendant 
failed to establish that the disease of 
which the insured died was peculiar to 
women.” 


What Is Accidental Death? 

Double indemnity is sometimes pro- 
vided in the event of accidental death. 
But that term is not always easily de- 
fined, and it seems that each case is 
decided according to its own facts and 
circumstances. A good illustration is 
the case of Missouri State Life In- 
surance Co. v. Roper, 44 F. (2d) 897, 
wherein the assured met a_ violent 
death as a result of a gun shot sus- 
tained during an argument. The Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals of Alabama de- 
cided that the burden of proving ac- 
cidental death was upon the beneficiary 
and that the burden was successfully 
met. As Judge Bryan said: 

“The burden was on appellee (bene- 
ficiary) to prove that the death of the 
insured resulted solely from external, 
violent and accidental means. That 
the means of death were external and 
violent is conclusively shown by the 
character of the injury. Death was 
also accidental within the meaning of 
the policy, unless the insured were the 
aggressor, and as a reasonably prudent 
man, should have anticipated bodily 
injury resulting in death to himself. 
Much is said in argument about the 
presumptions of law against suicide and 
murder. Neither suicide nor murder 
will be presumed from the mere fact 
of a violent death, and the inference 
therefore arises that such death was 
accidental.” 

But where the assured causes a sit- 
uation to exist which places his life 
in danger, courts are loathe to grant 
the double indemnity for “accidental 
death.” In the case of Fabian v. Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. of America, 249 
N. Y. S. 1, the assured was shot and 
killed by a policeman after the former 
had committed murder. The New York 
Supreme Court did not allow a recov- 
ery. As was said: 


“The evidence impresses the referee 
that the deceased caused his own death 
by his vicious and criminal acts on the 
night in question. He. had committed 
the crime of murder, was standing be- 
side or over his victim with a pistol 
in his hand and an extended arm. It 
amounted to an assault on the police 


officer who was at the very least justi- 
fied in the belief that his own life was 
in danger. 

“The referee is of the opinion that 
where death is the result of the in- 
sured’s own vicious and criminal acts 
it cannot be said that, within the mean- 
ing of the policy, death was the result 
of accidental means.” 


Exceedingly interesting is the case 
of Johnson v. Federal Life Insurance 
Co, 234 N. W. 661. The policy in that 
action provided for double indemnity 
in the event that the assured met death 
while “riding in an automobile.” The 
assured died of carbon monoxide gas 
poisoning while occupying a car stalled 
in a mudhole. Broad, indeed, was the 
construction placed upon the above 
provision by the Supreme Court of 
North Dakota, which held that the 
beneficiary was entitled to the double 
indemnity. Judge Birdgell stated: 

“It seems to be assumed that one 
cannot be riding in a car unless the 
car is in motion, and that the instant 
it stops he ceases to ride. The argu- 
ment negatives any connotation of the 
word ‘riding’ which would include the 
mere sustaining of the insured during 
a period when the car might be stopped 
on account of some obstacle interfering 
with the progress of the journey. We 
are of the opinion that under a rea- 
sonable construction, the language o 
the policy conveys such a meaning. It 
is intended, as we read it, to give double 
indemnity to an insured on account of 
any loss resulting from personal bodily 
injury caused by the happening of a 
purely accidental event while the in- 
sured is subject to a hazard incident 
to riding in or driving a privately 
owned automobile. To exclude the in- 
halation of carbon monoxide gas when 
the car is stalled in a mudhole on the 
theory that motion has ceased would 
be not merely to adopt a narrow mean- 
ing of the language of the contract, but 
to actually deprive the words used of 
a. portion of their ordinary meaning. 
The occupant of a car while it is stalled 
in a mudhole, particularly when means 
of escape in comfort may well appear 
to be lacking, is still riding in the car 
in quite the same sense as a passenger 
upon a steamship at anchor may be rid- 
ing the waves. It has been held that 
the injuries sustained by one leaping 
from an automobile in the hope of 
avoiding impending danger fall within 
such a provision, and that one injury 
in the act of getting out of his car 
by stepping upon a brick or some other 
object on the ground was within such 
a provision.” 


“Aeronautic Expeditions” 


The rapid development of aeronau- 
tics has increased the scope of insur- 
ance activity. In Gibbs v. Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the U. S., 
246 N. Y. S. 560, the life policy pro- 
vided for double indemnity for acci- 
dental death except where such death 
is caused while the assured was “en- 


gaging as a passenger or otherwise in 
submarine or aeronautic expeditions.” 
The assured was killed in an airplane 
crash while riding as a passenger. The 
Appellate Division of the New York 
Supreme Court held that the assured 
was not engaged in an “aeronautic ex- 
pedition,” but the Court of Appeals in 
256 N. Y. 208, reversed the lower 
court and said: 


“The respondent cites definitions by 
lexicographers and courts which in 
terms restrict the word ‘expedition’ to 
a march or voyage with martial in- 
tentions. Such could not have been 
the meaning as employed in this policy. 
Earlier in the same clause in which 
the word occurs, exceptions have spe- 
cifically included ‘military or naval ser- 
vice of any kind in time of war.’ There- 
fore, provision had already been made 
in instances where martial intentions 
are involved, and no purpose to re- 
peat the thought will be presumed. An 
expedition by submarine or aeronautic 
vessel may indeed be conducted for 
purposes of discovery or exploration, 
but who has ever heard of passengers 
accompanying such an_ enterprise? 
Those who participate in these under- 
takings, whether their object be the 
polar regions or the depths of the sea, 
are practically without exception mem- 
bers of the crew or band. Scientists, 
mechanics, chaplains, navigators, jour- 
nalists, photographers, painters all be- 
long to the company and are not set 
aside as passengers. So seldom if 
ever is one accepted for an expedition 
of discovery and exploration who has 
no duty to perform in furtherance of 
its purpose, that the word ‘expedition’ 
when used in connection with the word 
‘passenger’ will not be conceived to 
have been employed in such an extraor- 
dinary and exceptional case. 


“In the year 1924, when this policy 
was written, submarines, airplanes, 
dirigibles, even balloons had not been 
developed to the condition in which 
they exist today. Even now they are 
in a state of constant experimentation 
and improvement. Prior to 1924, it is 
true, transatlantic flights had been ac- 
complished and at least one commer- 
cial submarine had crossed the ocean. 
For all that a voyage either under the 
sea or in the air was not customary 
for the average individual. It was an 
extraordinary event and was thought 
to be and was accompanied by unusual 
hazards. A very small proportion of 
all people now living have ever been 
subjected to either experience. We con- 
clude, therefore, that in excluding from 
the benefit of a double indemnity death 
resulting to a passenger in a submarine 
or aeronautic expedition, the interest 
of the parties to the insurance contract 
grew out of and reflected the general 
belief that presence on a trip or jour- 
ney in a vessel or machine of this type 
in regular transit constituted such a 
momentous adventure and was accom- 
panied by such unusual danger and 
extraordinary hazard that neither party 
expected the policy to cover the risk 
of casualty.” 


Frequently there is a dispute as to 
the sufficiency of the facts which al- 
lege death by “violent, external and 
accidental means.” Is a mere recital 
of the accident enough to come within 
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the double indemnity provision? Courts 
have decided in the negative, as evi- 
denced by the case of Newman vs. 
Benefit Association of Railway Employ- 
ees, 156 S._E. 284. There, the petition 
in the suit alleged that the deceased 
met death by drowning, without dis- 
closing further facts. The Court of 
Appeals of Georgia declared the peti- 
tion inadequate in the following pas- 
sage: 

“Where a petition declares upon a 
policy of insurance providing indem- 
nity for loss resulting directly and 
exclusively of all other causes, from 
bodily injury sustained at any time 
during the life of this policy solei 
through external, violent and accidental 
means and contains an allegation that 
‘the insured met his death by drown- 
ing,’ but does not allege any fact or 
facts to indicate that the death was 
caused ‘solely through external, vio- 
lent and accidental means,’ it does not 
sufficiently state a cause of action.” 


Fraud in the Application 


It is obvious that statements in the 
application for a life policy should be 
truthful and free from fraud. As a 
practical proposition, the insurer, in 
determining whether or not to accept 
a risk, depends largely upon the in- 
formation disclosed in the application 
form. Has the assured been treated 
within the past five years? Has the 
assured ever suffered from any disease 
and is he in good health at the time of 
the application? Answers to these ques- 
tions influence the company, whether 
the answers are true or not. 


Often a situation arises where a false 
statement is inserted in an application 
with the knowledge and apparent ac- 
quiescence of the agent of the insurer, 
whether he be a soliciting agent or a 
medical examiner. What, then, is the 
result? Courts have differed in their 
opinions, but the United States Dis- 
trict Court of Illinois leans toward 
the principle that the company is ab- 
solved from liability where false state- 
ments have been made by the assured 
with the knowledge of the insurer’s 
representative. 


In the case of Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. of New York v. Seymour, 45 
F. (2d) 875, the insured falsely stated 
in the application for life insurance 
that he was in sound health when in 
reality he was suffering from heart 
trouble. The medical examiner knew 
that the answer in the medical ex- 
amination report was false. The com- 
pany attempted to cancel the policies 
for fraud. In granting the relief re- 
quested by the insurer, Judge Fitzhenry 
outlined the reasons for the decision: 


“The general rule which imputes an 
agent’s knowledge to the principal is 
well established. The underlying rea- 
son for it is that an innocent third 
party may properly presume the agent 
will perform his duty and report all 
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facts which affect the principal’s inter- 
est. But this general rule does not 
apply when the third party knows 
there is no foundation for the ordinary 
presumption, when he is acquainted 
with the circumstances plainly indi- 
cating that the agent will not advise 
his principal. The rule is intended to 
protect those who exercise good faith, 
and not as a shield for unfair dealing. 

“The assured at the least conscious- 
ly permitted an application containing 
material misrepresentations to be pre- 
sented by subordinate agents to officers 
of the insurance company under cir- 
cumstances which he knew negatived 
any probability that the actual facts 
would be revealed, and later the ac- 
cepted policies which he must have 
understood were issued in reliance upon 
the statements both false and mate- 
rial. He could claim nothing because 
of such information in the keeping of 
unfaithful subordinates. Moreover, th 
false representations accompanied and 
were essential parts of the policies 
finally accepted. He did not repudiate, 
and therefore adopted and approved, 
the representations upon which they 
were based. Beyond doubt an ap- 
plicant for insurance should exercise 
toward the company the same good 
faith which may be rightly demanded 
of it. The relationship demands fair 
dealing by both parties.” 


Agent Acts for Company 


In apparent contrast to the above 
decision in the case of Enge v. John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
236 N. W. 207. There, the general 
agent of the insurer appointed a solic- 
iting agent to obtain applications for 
life insurance. The policies in ques- 
tion were issued on the applications 
filled out by the soliciting agent who 
incorrectly stated the assured’s answers 
concerning his health. The company 
claimed that the policies were void be- 
cause the assured was not in good 
health at the time the policies were is- 
sued. The Supreme Court of Minne- 
sota decided that the agent was the 
representative of the company, and the 
later was estopped from setting up the 
ill health of the assured in order to 
avoid liability. In the words of Judge 
Hilton: 

“The soliciting agents who secured 
the applications of Enge were agents 
of the company and not agents of the 
insured. Knowledge of the agent that 
Enge had pulmonary tuberculosis be- 
came the knowledge of the company. 
It cannot escape liability because an 
untruthful answer as to the ailment 
was improperly written in the applica- 
tion by its agents without insured’s 
knowledge and with no intention on 
insured’s part to deceive the company. 
The insurer cannot shield itself behind 
the wrongdoing of its agent. The cir- 
cumstances that the acts referred to 
in the Otte case different in form from 
those here involved, and that the ap- 
plication was attached to the Otte pol- 
icy, is of no moment. The same rule 
and reasoning applies.” 

A distinction between the Seymour 
case and the Enge action lies in the 
fact that in the former the assured 
made the false statement, while in the 
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latter the assured correctly answered 
the application questions but the com- 
pany’s soliciting agent fraudulently 
“transcribed” them. 

An interesting question is what con- 
stitutes the payment of premiums by 
the insured. Frequently, in our com- 
plex society, payments are made by 
check, and so it was in the case of 
State Life Insurance Co. of Indiana 
v. Nolen, 36 S. W. (2d) 767. The pol- 
icy had been issued, and the assured 
permitted it to lapse for non-payment 
of premiums. Thereafter the insurer 
sent a medical examination blank with 
a request that it be filled out and re- 
turned, together with a remittance of 
the premium so that the policy may be 
reinstated. The assured mailed a check 
for the premium together with the 
medical report. The check was not paid 
by the bank because of insufficient 
funds, and while the company was re- 
turning the unpaid check the assured 
died. 

The Court of Civil Appeals of Texas 
stated that it was a question for the 
jury whether the company accepted 
the check in payment of the premium, 
and that tribunal upheld the affirmative 
finding of the jury in the following 
language: 


Payment of Premiums 


“As we understand the record, these 
facts are admittedly proven and are 
without conflict. Appellant’s principal 
assignment of error complains of the 
insufficiency of the evidence to author- 
ize the judgment entered by the court. 
This is the second appeal of this case, 
and the appellant admits that the plead- 
ings and evidence on this appeal are 
the same, so far as the appellant is 
concerned, as they were on the former 
appeal. The Supreme Court in its opin- 
ion on the former appeal of this case 
in passing upon the single issue in- 
volved said: ‘We think that the trial 
court should have submitted to the jury 
the issue of acceptance of the check 
for the premium by the insurance com- 
pany.’ Upon the trial of the case from 
which this appeal is taken, the court 
submitted but one issue to the jury as 
follows: ‘Do you find from a prepon- 
derance of the evidence that the insur- 
ance company accepted the check for 
$55.00, dated Oct. 10, 1927, in payment 
of the premiums then due?’ There was 
no exception by appellant to the giv- 
ing of this issue in charge to the jury, 
and, in the absence of an exception, 
this court is not called upon to review 
the action of the trial court in submit- 
ting the same to the jury.” 

A principle that is often harsh in 
its application is enunciated in the 
case of Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. v. Dean, 157 S. E. 878. 
The life policy provided for the waiver 
of premiums if the assured became to- 
tally disabled and gave notice of such 
disability to the insurer. The assured 
became insane and did not give notice 
to the company, nor did anyone else 
give such notice. In an action on the 


(Concluded on page 33) 
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‘Ths sports page 
of the New York World-Telegram, 
and doubtless many other Scripps- 
Howard newspapers all over the 
country, recently featured Ray Bar- 
buti, former Olympic track star, in 
a leading article and sports cartoon 
by Llanuza. His outstanding per- 
formance in the Olympic games 
at Amsterdam in 1928, when he was 
the only American to win first place 
in any event, was recalled. He won 
the 400 meter race in 47 4/5 seconds, 
just 1/5 second under the record for 

















that distance. His biggest thrill, 
Ray told the Telegram reporter, was 
standing all alone on the stadium 
field while the American flag was 
raised and the band played the 
National anthem. Raymond Bar- 
buti is now a full time life insurance 
agent in the John C. McNamara 
agency of the Guardian Life, in New 
York and in that progressive organ- 
ization never suffers from “winners 
loneliness,” as the 17 John Street 
agents regularly place several firsts 
in company records. He has been 
with the McNamara forces for over 
three years and gives to his work 
that same dash and vigor that won 


President Talbot 
of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, 
Philadel phia, stand- 
ing by the“ Birthday 
Cake” presented to 
him by Head Office 
employees on his 
Fiftieth Arnniver- 
sary with the com- 
pany. 
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for him on the track at Syracuse and 
in the Olympics. 


* * * 


A newspaper and 
magazine advertising campaign of a 
high order of merit has been planned 
for 1932 by The Excelsior Life In- 
surance Company, Toronto. Examples 
of the advertising to be used from 
coast to coast in the Dominion are 
shown in a prospectus which fea- 





tures three groups of publicity ma- | 
terial — newspaper, magazine and 
local. The quality of the advertising | 
matter together with its broad dis- | 
tribution is certain to prove of ma-| 
terial assistance to the life under- | 
writers carrying the Excelsior rate 
book. M. S. Crockford is advertis- 
ing manager for the company. 


* * * 


L coding producers | 


of the Bankers National Life Insur- | 
ance Company, Jersey City, N. J.,| 
will hold their annual winter conven- 
tion — “convacation” it might be 
called, in Bermuda this year. The 
convention is scheduled to leave New 
York on January 26 on the new Fur- 
ness liner, the S.S. Monarch of Ber- 
muda. Wm. J. Sieger, assistant 
superintendent of agencies, says indi- 
cations point to a record enrollment 
of qualified agents. 











NE of the big troubles with this 
QO country is that its population is 
too smart for its own good. Our Mr. 
Averageman is economically precocious 
—he is a wise guy who believes that 
everything, from the next prize fight 
to the mean rainfall] in Oklahoma, is 
“in the bag.” He is too much afraid 
that someone will say he is an average 
man. Above all, he is afraid right now 
to be cheerful about anything because 
he might be pointed out as a Polly- 


anna. 
* * * 


able to sneer at any degree or form 
of optimism and this condition does 
none of us any good. Even if one ad- 
mits that the future looms in Stygian 
darkness, there is a distinct advantage 
in discounting the as yet unknown ter- 
rors. In the first place, it is still a fact 
that our worst troubles now, just as 
always, are those that never happen. 
And there is not so much to be said 
for the “let-us-face-the-facts school” 
either. In theory this seems the sane 
attitude to assume toward the business 
depression, but when you start throw- 
ing out facts the general public ab- 
sorbs the bad news and ignores the 
good. 


y appears to have become fashion- 


* . * 


IGHT now it is worth a man’s rep- 
R utation, almost, to say that the 
depression is largely a mental condi- 
tion or that the country is fundamen- 
tally sound. The expressions have so 
long been in quotes and dumb jokes 
that they are outlawed and yet it is 
true. The country is fundamentally 
sound and the depression is largely a 
mental condition. The fact that thou- 
sands of wealthy men and women are 
hoarding their cash in safe deposit 
vaults instead of keeping it at work 
gives gloomy proof of the latter. It is 
easy to figure out a lifetime of depres- 
sion if people are going to say, “What 
is the use of producing these things— 
the working man has no money to 
spend.” Naturally, such a line of rea- 
soning can lead to nothing except dis- 
aster. 

a ~ x 

am for the fundamentally sound 

doctrine, realizing that the school 
of cynicism is going to break down 
completely with the first wave of the 
coming tide of prosperity. And in that 
day the boys who kept on singing 
“Happy Days” all through the depres- 
sion will come into their own. 
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Early Reports of Life Insurance Companies 


The following figures from the statements of Life Insurance Companies covering the years 1931 and 1930 have been com- 
piled from returns made direct to THE SPECTATOR 













































Yr 
End-| | Surplus to } InsuraNceE Wairten—Paip-ror Basis Par INsuRANCE IN Force 
ing Total | Polieyhoiders Total a oe ve 
Company ann Location | Dec.| Admitted | (Including | Total Disburse- | | 
31 Assets Cap. Stk.) Income ments Ordinary | Industrial} Group | Total Ordinary | Industrial Group Total 
— queens Quen -_ = - . - ee SS aes ee }—— — 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ ae $ $ 
American Savings... 1931| u u | u 11,148,000 | | 11,148,000} 7,836,000) | | 7,836,000 
Indianapolis, Ind 1930 u u u u 10,962,000 ‘ | 10,962,000} 6,527,000) | 6,527,000 
| 
Amicable Life. .... 1931} 9,180,555.00) 1,391,439.00) 2,460,991.00) 1,976,477.00|*28,034,382| $290,250) 28,324,632! 71,056,919) 1,033,050) 72,089,969 
faco, Texas 1930} 8,604,768.00| 1,620,840.00| 2,110,986.00| 1,763,457.00) 14,129,909) 272,500) 14,402,409) 56,802,428 975. 800] 57,778,228 
| 
Citizens Life. ... 1931) 180,066.00) 35,189.00} 111,088.00) 93,721.00 877,388 877,388) | 1,317,132 | 1,317,132 
New Orleans, La. 1930} 176,305.00 45,744.00} 125,612.00) 102,418.00 1,469,098 1,469,098]... .| 1,852,034 | 1,352,034 
| | | | | | 
Continental American 1931; 14,442,604.00) 2,019,217.00| 3,528,441.00| 2,488,834.00| 20,066,682 20,066,682) 107,941,587| ; | 107,941,587 
Wilmington, Del. \1930| 13,460,959.00) 1,952,641.00) 3,206,536.00| 2,153,069.00| 22,346,499 | 22,346,499) 103,791,444)... . w[o eee eee ++» |108,791,444 
Detroit Life. . 1931| u u | 2,462,714.56) 2,305,253.22) 11,207,181 | 11,207,181) 67,132,476} w]oceeee+--| 67,132,476 
Detroit, Mich \1930|  9,678,139.57) 1,066,744.43| 2,686,975.59| 2,085,588.03) 9,687,470 9,687,470} 70,278,196) i e | 70,278,196 
| | | | | 
Equitable Life... |/ 1931) 128,815,404.00) 6,424,264.00) 29,360,116.00) 19,684,609.00| 63,248,079 63,248,079|648,765,618) 648,765,618 
Des Moines, Iowa 1930} 118,702,147.00| 6,032,737.00| 28,003,659.00) 17,952,572.00| 75,161,791 75,161,791 |644,502,740 644,592,740 
j | | | 
Great National 1931) 448,105.00} 264,963.00} 322,754.00) 185,129.00) 2,435,626 202,700} 2,638,326) 7,902,189 ‘ 419,075| 8,321,264 
Dallas, Texas 1930 450,256.00; 331,369.00 270,084.00 211,448.00) 5,477,141 209,950) 5,687,091) 8,210,688 | 380.575| 8,600,263 
National Fidelity Life 1931} 5,092,447.45) 321,001.51) 1,485,436.10) 1,016,142.54) 4,320,697 4,320,697} 3,713,822 , | 8,713,822 
Kansas City, Mo. 1930} eee etaae 1,450,800.17; 919,568.30) 7,406,206 150,000} 7,556,2¢ 6,402,855 | 150,000} 6,552,855 
| 
National Guardian. . 1931) 7,761,024.92| 654,161.72) 1,980,675.92) 1,342,892.86) 5,572,297 | 5,572,297| 49,025,370 49,025,370 
Madison, Wisc. 1930} 7,152,286.89) 599,272.78) 1,871,228.69) 1,095,190.79) 6,317,562 | ..| 6,317,562) 48,145,806 48,145,806 
j | | 
Northwestern National 1931} 45,920,327.65| 2,751,882.74| 12,646,604.37| 9,018,304.85| 46,295,470 | 20,777,045) 66,982,515) 308,419,526 51,804,420/360,223,946 
Minneapolis, Minn. , 1930 42,012,672.14) 2,690,589.30) 12,194,511.75) 7,916,036.83| 58,289,758) 13,842,999| 72,132,757|309,055,604 41,820,478 |350,876,082 
Presbyterian Ministers Fund 1931)... 5,544,786 5.544,786| 58,559,464 58,559,464 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1930}. . | 5,008,201 5,008,201) 57,510,203 57,510,203 
Register Life 1931) 6,415,809.00) 280,000.00) 1,241,061.00| 1,036,415.00} 4,202,062 | 4,202,062) 34,604,794 34,604,794 
Davenport, lowa | 1930} 6,158,276.00} 264,649.00 1,367,220.00) 971,188.00! 4,080,187 4,080,187) 34,866,855 34,866,855 
j | | | 
Rockford Life... .. 1931) 3,031,078.00; 287,581.00} 806,005.00) 623,217.00) 6,367,027) 6,367,027) 26,399,194) 26,399,194 
Rockford, Iil. (1930) 2,846,130.00) 296,135.00} 810,154.00) 527,590.00) 5,347,351 5,347,351| 25,885,647) 25,885,647 
Seaboard Life. 1931 850,973.00} 254,640.00} 393,430.00} 272,676.00) 4,734,388 4,734,388) 16,380,584 16,380,584 
Houston, Texas (1980) 703,564.00} 288,303.00 315,748.00 187,833.00) 4,463,915 | — 14,655,923 14,655,923 
Southeastern Life. 1931) u u u } u u u u u | 10,973,930 3,849,401/ 14,823,331 
Greenville, 8. C 1930} u u u u u u u | u | 11,591,123 1,709,142) 13,300,265 
| 
Southwestern Life 1931} 38,744,301.61| 5,714,634.63| 9,132,282.47| 7,193,609.84) 38,210,955 6,922,911) 45,133,866|244,644,393) 26,593,790/271,238,183 
Dallas, Texas (1930) 36,615,434.51| 5,196,202.36/ 10,042,347.41) 6,851,810.75) 42,615,362 9,164,515 51,779,877 |249,472,276 29,927,762|279,400,038 
Standard Life ‘ 1931) 848,884.85' 732,011.81 183,137.93 216,529.00! 3,997,913 351,500] 4,349,413] 5,538,048) 351,500} 5,889,548 
Jackson, Miss 1930} 847,000.91) 819,837.78) 125,252.31, 166,828.73) 3,532,392 3,532,382) 3,378,213 eeeee 3,378,213 
State Reserve Life - 1931 620,483.00} 157,980.00} 226,239.00 159,863.00! 2,095,678 2,095,678} 9,144,066 9,144, 
Fort Worth, Tex. . 1930 549,956.00 160,932.00} 260,472.00 149,692.00 2,342,607 2,342,607) 8,939,915 8,939,915 
| | | 
Texas Security 1931 428,579.80} 232,689.80] 290,122.90} 239,065.96) 3,923,237 2,052,000) 5,975,237) 13,054,025 2,052,000} 15,106,025 
Dallas, Texas 1930 345,068.82} 288,006.82) 461,573.00) 254,256.00) 10,429,120 10,429,120) 11,145,310 11,145,310 


*Includes $9,531,960 Alamo Life Ins. 


Co. reinsu ed in 1931 


tIncludes $230,000 Alamo Life Ins. Co. reinsured in 1931 








u Unavailable. 





Predicts Unprecedented 
Growth in Life Sales 


Dr. Stevens Looks Forward 
to Record Production in 
Next Five Years 


CHicaGo, Jan. 18.—A tre- 
mendous development of life 
insurance especially the in- 
vestment forms, was  pre- 
dicted for the next five years 
by Dr. Samuel N. Stevens, 
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| professor of psychology at 
| Northwestern University, in 
lan address before the Chi- 
cago Chapter, Chartered Life 
Underwriters, last Friday 
night. Dr. Stevens has been 
active in furthering the C. 
L. U. instruction movement 
|in Chicago and has been an 
important adviser to the 
American College. 

| He predicted that more 
| life insurance would be sold 
during the next five years 
than in any previous ten year 
period. 





| Travelers Mid-Town 
Agencies Consolidated 


Merged Organizations Oc- 
cupy New Offices in Empire 
State Building 


A new branch office of the 
Travelers Insurance Com- 


pany designed for the con- | 
| duct of its midtown metro- | 


| politan New York business 
| was opened formally in the 


| Empire State Building on 
Monday, Jan. 18. Located 
on the thirteenth floor of the 
Empire State Building the 
| new office which will be de- 
voted to the conduct of life, 
accident and group insur- 
ance will represent a consol- 
|idation of the company’s 
| offices at 175 Fifth Avenue 
and 225 West Thirty-fourth 
Street. 

The opening of the new 
office marked the transfer of 


(Concluded on page 23) 
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Guarantee Mutual Life Compan 
~] A MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY [ ) 
t 
( 
Omaha,Nebr. 
p 
t 
? ORGANIZED 1901 ? 
1! 
, a 
~ ~ e 
ADMITTED ASSETS LIABILITIES f 
, 
Bonds — State, County and Net Reserve—Life ........... $12,370,148.40 ; 
REE SS ss dese csseeens $ 8,444,282.15 Reserve for Disability and In- : 
First Mortgage Loans........ 2,764,315.35 demnity ........... abs 403,472.67 0 
“ on Reserve for Income Policies in r 
Stocks .....+..+eeeeeeeeeees 131,250.00 Process of Payment........ 671,338.49 a 
Home Office Property and Real Reserve for Claims Awaiting r 
ty a pn 831,186.26 NE gS. ts Swat hia 72,454.00 4 
ee ee 2.712.035.42 Reserve for Taxes, Etc........ 247,298.52 . 
me “4 Peet 1 Tre: mbes pee 03 Annual Dividends Apportioned 149,062.96 Y 
a on SREY - —— Advance Premiums and Trust $ 
Accrued Interest ............ 253,781.12 ede er 197.140.41 | 
Deferred Net Premiums...... . 854,810.10 Investment Fluctuation Reserve 250,000.00 t! 
‘ Contingency Mortality Reserve 638,681.05 f 
! ) : Dee eunéaste aks 090.2 : ’ ’ 
ais Geter Renal a PD Sec deuntpescivescesé 1,206,081.16 8 
—— -— RSD iat ES 9 
A ape | sere $16,205,677.66 | Re een $16,205,677.66 ~ 
I 
$ 
di 
RESULTS — YEAR 1931 d 
os 
. . se . . . r « _ a m 
1—Claims Paid Since Organization (Thirty Years). ..$ 16,347,069.27 a 
. . . « — - - 1 
ND SEE O BOUED so ead ckwwcccwecevcnecesas 1,748,522.77 . 
« . — ‘ - al 
3—Insurance in Force January 1, 1932.............. 153,913,912.00 0” 
= . . . $: 
4—Reserve and Surplus Safeguarding Policyholders.... 14,618,383.28 ot 
If 
re 
$€ 
ca 
A Real Opportunity in the Following States for Live Men with an he 
Aggressive Organization: 
ARKANSAS INDIANA MINNESOTA OREGON 
CALIFORNIA IOWA MISSOURI SOUTH DAKOTA Li 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA KANSAS MONTANA TENNESSEE ; 
FLORIDA KENTUCKY NEBRASKA TEXAS bu 
GEORGIA MARYLAND NORTH DAKOTA UTAH an 
IDAHO MICHIGAN OKLAHOMA WASHINGTON pa 
ILLINOIS WYOMING by 
Write to F. A. Hicks, Superintendent of Agents, for Details of our Liberal Agency 
Contracts. 
an 
an 
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Financial Statement 
of American Life 





Company Shows Assets of 
$17,397,326 and a Net 
Surplus of $646,967 








The financial statement of | 
the American Life Insurance 
Company, Detroit, Mich., of | 
which Clarence L, Ayres is | 
president, shows the company | 
to be in possession, as of | 
Dec. 31, 1931, of assets total- | 
ing $17,397,326. These assets 
are well diversified, the larg- | 
est item being $10,774,503 in | 
first mortgages on real estate, | 
the worth, in each instance 
being double the 
loaned. Other assets are mu- | 
nicipal bonds to the amount 
of $431,541; policy loans and 
renewal premium notes| 
amounting to $4,118,986 net; | 
real estate totaling $1,117,- 
407, of which $369,234 is sold 
on contract; interest due and 
accrued, $438,931; deferred 
and uncollected premiums, 
$317,507, and cash, $138,460. 

The chief liability item is 
the reserve for all policies in 
force, including disability re- 
serve, which amounts to $14,- 
953,327. Other reserves in- | 


amount | 





clude those for installment 
trust benefits not yet due, | 
$662,601; present value for 


disability benefits not yet 
due, $241,960; unpaid claims 
awaiting proof, $84,174; pre- 
miums and interest paid in 
advance and dividends left on 
deposit, $96,540; funds ap- 
portioned and set aside for 
annual dividend policies, $32,- 
079; agents’ credit balances, 
$8,942; taxes, $43,801, and 
other liabilities, $36,944. 

After setting apart, out of | 


1931 earnings, a contingency |- 


reserve of $100,000, the com- 
pany shows a net surplus of 
$646,967, which plus its cash 
capital of $500,000, gives the | 
company a surplus to policy- | 
holders of $1,146,967. 





Conservation Record 


The Western and Southern | 
Life revived $8,327,000 of | 
business in 1931, of which 
amount the conservation de- 
partment revived $1,600,000 
by mail. 





Meeting Next Week 


The Berkshire Life Insur- 
ance Company will hold its 
annual general agents’ con- 
ference at the home office at 
Pittsfield, Mass., on Jan. 28, 
29 and 30, 
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DECREASED PRODUCTION 
FOR 1931 IN ENGLAND 


By W. HAMILTON GorDON 
(Special Correspondence to THE SPECTATOR) 


Life Insurance in the United 
Kingdom in 1931 
The totals of new business 


effected by British life in- 
surance companies in 1931, 


| although complete statistics 


are not yet available, show a 
general trend to a decrease 
of new business compared 
with 1930, and the aggre- 
gate figures for twelve offices 
show a reduction of £4,650,- 


| 000 on the total of £39,800,- 


000 recorded in the previous 


| year. | 
There are one or two ex- | 





ceptions to the general rule. | 


The achievement of 
Prudential Company is ex- 


the | 


cellent even when allowance | 


is made for the extension of 
its business overseas. This 
company has increased 
ordinary new business from 
£18,800,000 to over £20,000,- 
000. 
for £500 and over amount to 
some £8,500,000. In addition 
the total in the industria! 
branch increased from £66,- 


| 100,000 to £67,850,000. 


its | 


Of this total policies | 


In general, however, there | 


is a reduction in new busi- 
ness, and this varies in the 
cases of individual com- 
panies from about 3 per 
cent to as much as 30 per 
cent of the 1930 total. It 
may be anticipated that the 
returns from other 


com- | 


panies as they are received | 
will show similar cases from | 
about 10 to 15 per cent in| 


the aggregate figure for the 
country. 


The experience of the dif- | 


companies has fol- 


very similar 


ferent 
lowed 


lines. | 


The earlier months of the | 


year were very favorable for 
new business, and in all 
companies 
at the end of August had 
equalled, if not 


The crisis in September, 
however, was immediately 
followed by a slump in life 
insurance proposals, and al- 
though there may have been 
some recovery toward the 
end of the year, proposals on 
the average were much 
smaller in amount—which 
was very likely the result of 
the possibility of an increase 
in income tax as part of the 
scheme to raise revenue. | 

It is of some interest to 
note that the great economic 


exceeded, 
| their total for 1930. 





depression which was ex- 
perienced during the earlier 
part of the year, was not 
reflected in the amount of 
new business done; while, as 
regards the outlook for the 
future, the amount of the re- 
bate of income-tax allowed 
by the government on life 
insurance premiums offers a 
marked incentive to utilize 
this medium for investment 
to the utmost possible extent. 





New Haven Association 


“What 1932 Means to the 
Life Underwriter” was the 
topic discussed at the month- 
ly meeting of the New Haven 
Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, Monday, Jan. 18, at the 
Hotel Taft. The speaker was 
Vincent B. Coffin, superin- 
tendent of agencies of The 
Connecticut Mutual Life. 





Western and Southern 
Directors 

At the annual meeting of 
the stockholders of the West- 
ern and Southern group of 
insurance companies the fol- 
lowing directors were elected 
for 1932: Charles F. Wil- 
liams, Clyde P. Johnson, Wil- 
liam H. Lueders, James D. 
McCracken, John F. Ruehl- 
mann, Edward S. Runnells, 
Richard A. Ryan, Clarke C. 
Stayman, Samuel E. Stilwell, 
Frank C. Williams and 
Arthur I. Vorys. 
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Endowment Insurance 
Gains in Popularity 





Survey by Acacia Mutual 
Shows Trend to Old 
Age Protection 





During the first part of 
December, every policyholder 
of the Acacia Mutual Life 
Association got with his no- 
tice for the nomination of di- 
rectors, a postal card which 
offered five opportunities to 
check five different life insur- 
ance needs. The post card 
asked that the policyholder 
“Check the one thing below 
which you want most.” 

At the same time of the 
previous year, i.e., in 1930, 
each policyholder was sent a 
circular called “Four Cou- 
pons,” which allowed the pol- 
icyholder to express his in- 
terest in one of four different 
policies. 

In each case, that of the 
circular mailed a little over 
a year ago, and that of the 
post card mailed in early De- 
cember, the greatest number 
of the inquiries were regard- 
ing old age endowment pol- 
icies. A year ago, 42 per 
cent of the repliers were in- 
terested in endowments, now 
54 per cent of the repliers 
are interested in endowments. 
The remainder of the repliers 
this year showed interest in 
the following order: 2, insur- 
ance against loss to bene- 
ficiaries by non-payment of 
mortgages; 3, education in- 
surance; 4, family protection; 
5, protection against loss 
from depreciation in property 
value. 








ble 


health insurance with 














A Complete Line 


for full time agents 


Including—Participating Life Insurance on 
all principal plans, in addition to Non-Cancella- 
(Guaranteed Renewable) 


accident and 
first day coverage or 


elimination periods optional. 


MONARCH 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Life Insurance 
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Home Life Insurance 
Company Statement 





Shows $3,500,000 Increase 
in Assets in 72nd 
Year 





An increase of more than 
$3,500,000 in assets, nearly 
$100,000 in unassigned sur- 
plus, $200,000 in reserve for 
security fluctuations, nearly 
$500,000 in premium income 
and $4,400,000 in insurance 
in force is shown in the 72nd 
annual statement of the 
Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York, made pub- 
lic this week by Ethelbert 
Ide Low, chairman of the 
board. 

The statement shows total 
admitted assets of the com- 
pany on Dec. 31, 1931, of 
$79,149,252, compared with 
$75,573,884 in the previous 
annual statement. The clas- 
sification of assets shows 
only $17,742 in real estate 
holdings acquired under fore- 
closure, compared with $13,- 
558 a year ago, an increase 
of only $4,200 in the year. 
Cash in hand is $992,269, | 
compared with $318,381 a 
year ago. 





Increased Reserve 


Policy reserves and funds 
increased during the year 
from $67,221,875 to $70,296,- 
542, a gain of over $3,000,- 
000. The reserve set aside 
for security fluctuations is 
$600,000, covering the differ- 
ence between values of pre- 
ferred and common stocks on 
the basis specified by the | 
National Convention of In- | 
surance Commissioners and | 
actual market values of Dec. 
31, 1931. The funds set aside 
from earnings of 1931 for 
policy dividends to be paid 
during 1932 are $2,460,000, 
a gain of $50,000 over a year 
ago. The directors approved 
the continuance of the same 
dividend scale for 1932 as | 
was used in the past year. | 

Unassigned surplus is $3,- 
164,574, a gain of nearly | 
$100,000 over last year’s to- | 
tal of $3,077,093. 

The total insurance in 
force at the end of the year, 
$404,490,591, is a gain of 
$4,400,000 over that in force 
at the end of the previous 
year, $400,086,306. Total | 
premium income last end, 
was $11,962,498, an increase 
of nearly $500,000 over the | 
previous year. 








Life Insurance 


61 Years of Service 


to an ever-increasing number 
of satisfied policyholders, 
during which time every obli- 
gation has been fully and 
promptly met. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 


Montreal 


Head Office 











North American Life 
Annual Meeting 


CuicaGco, Jan. 18.—An in- 
crease of $800,000 in paid 
for business was _ reported 
for 1931 by the North Amer- 
ican Life at the annual meet- 
ing of stockholders last week. 
The insurance in force re- 
mains at $81,000,000. 

The stockholders elected Dr. 
Charles B. Irwin, medical di- 
rector, to the board, and re- 
elected Paul McNamara and 
John A. Risk. 

The directors declared the 
usual yearly dividend of $1 
a share on the 250,000 shares 
of $5 par outstanding, 50 
cents payable immediately 
and 50 cents in July. All 
officers were reelected and 
C. G. Ashbrook was promoted 
to superintendent of agen- 
cies. 











Entering 


Its 40th Year 


Prompt, efficient, result-getting service to represen- 
tatives and policyholders explains the phenomenal 
growth of the Missouri State Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Now entering its 40th year, the Company has 
become a nation-wide institution, ranking among the 
leading Old Line, Legal Reserve Life Companies of 
For the live, aggressive Agent, the mul- 
tiple line of Life, Accident and Health, Group and 
Salary Savings offered by this Company is a sure win- 
ner—it provides a contract to fit every life insurance 
need. Progressive Agents like the progressive meth- 


America. 


ods of the Missouri State Life. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


A GOOD COMPANY TO REPRESENT 
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Judge Dawson Re- 
elected President 


Two New Members Join 
Missouri State Life 
Board of Directors 





United States 
Judge Charles I. Dawson of 
Louisville, Ky., on Tuesday, 
Jan. 19, was reelected presi- 
dent and associate counsel 
and a member of the board 
of directors of the Missouri 
State Life Insurance Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Mo. Judge 
Dawson was elected to the 
presidency of the company 
in December when Hillsman 
Taylor voluntarily submitted 
his resignation to the board 
of directors and also retired 
as a member of the board. 

In addition to Judge Daw- 
son the new board elected 
includes the following: E. D. 
Nims, present chairman of 
the board of directors and also 
chairman of the board for 
the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company, St. 
Frank O. Watts, chairman of 
the board of directors of the 
First National Bank in St. 
Louis; Thomas M. Pierce, 
vice-president and _ general 


counsel of the Terminal Rail- | 


road Association of St. 
Louis; Paul Davis of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., president of the 
American National Bank of 


of St. Louis, a former mem- 
ber of the Missouri Supreme 
Court; William T. Nardin 
of St. Louis, president of the 
Pet Milk Company; Ernest 
Woodward of Louisville, Ky., 
member of the law firm of 
Woodward, Hamilton & Hob- 
son, general counsel for the 
Inter-Southern Life Insur- 
ance Company of Louisville; 
Theobold Felss of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, president of the 
Felss Flour Milling Com- 
pany, a member of the board 
for the past 24 years and 
the company’s largest per- 
sonal stockholder; Machir J. 
Dorsey, president of the Key- 
stone Holding Company of 
Hammond, Ind., and presi- 
dent of the Security Life In- 
surance Company of Amer- 
ica, Chicago, Ill.; Harry S. 
Tressel of Chicago, secretary 
of the Security Life Insur- 
ance Company; Stephen Paul 
of New York, a member of 
Hallgarten & Company, New 
York; Cary G. Arnett, Louis- 
ville, president of the Inter- 
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District 





Louis; | 








Guardian Life Managers 


The 1932 conference of 
its managers was held by 
the Guardian Life Insur- 
ance Company of America 
at the Edgewater Gulf 
Hotel, Biloxi, Miss., from 
Monday until Wednesday 
of this week. 

Guardian home office 
officials attending the con- 
ference were Vice-Presi- 
dent James A. McLain, 
Superintendent of Agen- 
cies F. F. Weidenborner, 
Jr., Medical Director M. 
B. Bender, and Assistant 
Superintendent of Agen- 
cies R. W. Griswold and 
N. F. Davis, Jr. 











Federal Life Director 


CHIcaGo, Jan. 19.—An- 
nouncement of the election 
of A. F. Wieland to the 


| board of directors was made | 


following the annual meeting | 
of stockholders of the Fed-| 
eral Life. Mr. Wieland is | 
assistant treasurer and un- 
derwriter in the health and | 
accident department of the | 
company. The directors re- | 
elected all officers. 


Advertising Appropriation | 
Increased 


The Western and Southern 
group of insurance companies 


| announces a large increase in 
'their 1932 advertising budget, 
|making this year’s expendi-| 
Nashville; Fred L. Williams | ture on advertising the larg- 
lest in the company’s 44-year 


history. 








Southern Life Insurance 
Company. 

Nardin and Woodward are 
the only newcomers to the | 
board of directors, as Judge | 
Williams and Davis were | 
elected members at the meet- | 
ing held on Dec. 21. 

W. S. Bransford, Nash-| 
ville, Tenn., capitalist, and | 
Melvin Emerich of Hallgar- | 
ten & Company are the mem- | 
bers of the old board who 
were not reelected on Jan. 19. 

The new arrangement | 





|gives Judge Dawson control 


of the company’s affairs, an | 
arrangement satisfactory to | 
all factions. He expects to | 
resign from the Federal 
bench about Feb. 1, but may 
not be able to devote his en- | 
tire time to the presidency 
of the company prior to| 
March 1. It is understood | 
he will receive approximate- | 
ly $40,000 a year as presi- 
dent of the company. | 





Convene at Biloxi 


~~. 
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NEW YORK LIFE 
IS 
ON THE AIR 





OUSANDS of congratu- 
latory letters about our radio 
programs have been received. 
The purpose of these broadcasts 
is primarily to promote the con- 
servation of insurance; and the 
Company hopes that life insur- 
ance, in general, as well as the 


New York Life will benefit. 
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RELI 


HEADING THE RELIANCE 
AGENCY IN HIS HOME 
TOWN, WILSON SLICK 
HAS MADE GOOD, BOTH 
AS A PERSONAL PRO- 
DUCER AND AS AN 
EXECUTIVE 


AN CE LiF & 


WILSON SLICK 

















Few other cities in the United States, except Pittsburgh, can boast as many 
enthusiastic Reliance policyholders per thousand of population as Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania. That’s no criticism of the Reliance National Sales 
organization, either. But it is a tribute to the personality, salesmanship 
and organizing ability of Wilson Slick, head of the Reliance Agency 
that bears his name! 


Born in Johnstown, where his father, now retired, was City Treasurer, 
Wilson Slick attended the Johnstown schools. He came into the insur- 
ance business as Special Agent for Fidelity Mutual Life in Johnstown 
for seven years. During the World War, he rose from private to a 
lieutenancy in the Field Artillery. On August 1, 1923, he contracted 
with Reliance and established the Wilson Slick Agency, which has aver- 
aged well above the $1,000,000-a-year mark ever since. 


Mr. Slick has won three Reliance Gold Watches, representing 156 weeks 
of consistent personal production and has qualified for the extra 5% 
Renewal Bonus in five out of the past six years. In addition to a fine 
record of personal production, he has been outstandingly successful in 
organizing and managing his agency . . . one of the topnotchers of the 
Reliance Sales organization. 


Last year, Mr. Slick was admitted to the ultra-select circle of Ameri- 
can insurance writers, when he was awarded the degree of Char- 


tered Life Underwriter by the American College of Life Under- 


RELIANCE 
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writers. There are less than 400 Chartered Life Underwriters in 
the United States. The requirements are very rigid, and include not 
only a thorough knowledge of life insurance fundamentals, economics and 
the principles of salesmanship, but also sociology, commercial and insur- 
ance law and corporation finance. 
Reliance salutes Wilson Slick . . . man, manager, diplomat and producer! 
May his tribe increase! 


“Tt’s great to be with a company like Reliance Life,” says Mr. Slick. 
“When I decided to sign a Reliance contract eight years ago, I liked 
the square-shooting, straight-from-the-shoulder characteristics of the 
I felt sure that if I could make good anywhere, 
And my opinion today is just 


Reliance officials I met. 
I could do it a little better with Reliance. 


. double! 


that. . 


“The Home Office of Reliance goes out of its way to render just the 
special, close, whole-hearted cooperation every field man so often wants 
and needs. Reliance policies cover every possible insurance need. And 
the Reliance methods of prospect-finding, lead-service, direct-mail, news- 
paper advertising and other special cooperative features, coupled with 
Perfect Protection, give every Reliance underwriter the wherewithal to go 


out and make good in a big way! 


“Think what it means to have become 23rd among the more than 360 
American life insurance companies in only 27 years! Think what a 
superior brand of business ability, enthusiasm, confidence and work it 
must have taken to push a new company, starting from scratch, right up 
through a short 27 years to where Reliance is today . . . larger than 90% 
of all American life insurance companies! 


“As representatives of a company like that, the men and women on the 
firing line for Reliance may well be proud and loyal and successful! Best 
of all, if we do our part . . . nothing can keep Reliance from setting up 
new records of growth and achievement right along! Just in propor- 
tion as we work intelligently we will win success for ourselves and for 
Reliance!” 


FARMERS BANK 


BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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“RELIANCE LIFE PLAYS 
NO FAVORITES,” SAYS 
WILSON SLICK. “EVERY 
REPRESENTATIVE GETS 
A MAXIMUM OF REAL 
COOPERATION ... AND 
POLICIES THAT COVER 
EVERY INSURANCE 
NEED.” 


“RELIANCE LIFE HAS 
GROWN SOLIDLY, AS 
WELL AS RAPIDLY... 
AND ITS UNDER. 
WRITERS MAY WELL BE 
PROUD, LOYAL AND 
SUCCESSFUL!” 
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Guarantee Mutual 


Life Co., of Omaha | 





| 


A statement indicative of 
sound and conservative man- 
agement is presented by the 
Guarantee Mutual Life Com- 
pany of Omaha, Neb., for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1931. 
This is the thirtieth annual 
statement of this company 
which was organized in 1901 
as the Guarantee Fund | 
Life Association and its first | 
as a mutual legal reserve | 
life insurance company, it | 
having during 1931 changed 
its name and its basis of | 
operation. The transfer to} 
an old line legal reserve | 
basis was accomplished with 
the same efficiency which has | 
always characterized’ the | 
management of the company 
and with a minimum of | 
effort because the company | 
had always maintained ade- 
quate reserves on a standard 
basis. There was no let} 
down in the drive for new 
business and the officers and 
agents of the company should 
be well pleased with the re- 
sults accomplished. 

Again the company shows 
an increase in assets which 
amounted on Dec. 31 last to 
$16,205,678. This is an in- 
crease of over $240,000 in 
the resources of the com- | 
pany. Wise diversification | 
investments of the soundest 
possible nature are reflected 
in the asset portfolio. Bonds 
aggregating $8,444,282 are 
the principal items in the 
statement. They are com- 
posed exclusively of a well | 
selected list of State, county 
and municipal obligations. 
Second in volume are the 
first mortgage loans amount- 
ing to $2,764,316. These 
loans are on improved farms 
and city property which are | 
unvaryingly worth, even in | 
these times, more than | 
double the amount loaned 
thereon; policy loans not ex- 
ceeding the cash value of 
policies amount to $2,712,035. 
Real estate including the | 
company’s home office prop- 
erty is carried at $831,186. 
Other assets include $854,- 
810 deferred net premiums; 
$253,781, accrued interest; 
cash in banks and treasury, 
$153,927 and other miscella- | 
neous items totalling $60,- 
090. 

Among the items of liabil- | 
ity, the net legal reserve for | 
life insurance is outstanding | 
and amounts to $12,370,148. 





Life Insurance 


|of 1931 had 


This is an increase of some 
$3,200,000 over the corre- 
sponding item at the end of 
1930. Reserve for disability 
and double indemnity con- 
tracts amount to $403,473 
and the reserve for income 
policies in process of pay- 
ment is $671,338. Annual 
dividends apportioned for 
1932 amount to $149,063; 
advance premiums and trust 
funds, $197,140; reserve for 
claims awaiting proof, $72,- 





454; reserve for taxes, $72,- | 


454. 
assigned surplus of $1,206,- 
081. This is buttressed by 
additional voluntary reserve 
funds of $250,000 set up as 
an investment fluctuation re- 
serve and $638,681 as a con- 
tingency mortality reserve. 

The company at the end 


standing of $153,913,912. 
During 1931 it paid in claims 
to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries, $1,748,523 making 


the total benefits paid during | 


the thirty years since organ- 
ization, $16,347,069. 

In accord with results in 
the past history of this or- 
ganization the mortality rate 
in 1931 was very favorable 
as was the interest earnings 


| on invested funds. 


To the agents of the Guar- 


The company has un- | 


| portant factor. 


ance. It forecasts an ability 
to make dividend returns to 
policyholders on an equitable 
and liberal basis. Percent- 
ages of actual to expected 
mortality emphasize this im- 
They are as 
follows: 1902, 40.42 per cent; 
1903, no death; 1904, 21.58 
per cent; 1905, no deaths; 
1906, 18.63 per cent; 1907, 
19.76 per cent; 1908, 15.97 
per cent; 1909, 12.27 per 
cent; 1910, 29.66 per cent; 
1911, 27.26 per cent; 1912, 
31.07 per cent; 1913, 35.10 
per cent; 1914, 34.41 per 
cent; 1915, 38.50 per cent; 
1916, 40.39 per cent; 1917, 
42.93 per cent; 1918 (year 


|of influenza epidemic), 88.56 


|per cent; 


insurance out- | 


1919, 46.44 per 
1920, 44.96 per cent; 
43.37 per cent; 1922, 
51.07 per cent; 1923, 59.26 
per cent; 1924, 49.91 per 
cent; 1925, 42.69 per cent; 
1926, 48.65 per cent; 1927, 
60.06 per cent; 1928, 59.89 
per cent; 1929, 59.36 per 
cent; 

The persistent progress 
which the Guarantee Mutual 
has been able to maintain 
through its thirty years of 
operation should be a matter 
of pride to the officers, 
agents and policyholders. It 
has closed each year of op- 


cent; 
1921, 


antee Mutual the consistent | eration with a good gain in 


favorable mortality record of 


the company is a matter of | 


|more than passing import-|and good 


assets and has regularly 


| shown a low mortality record | 
interest earnings | 

















Founded 1850 





on investments. It has paid 
all claims promptly and with 
a liberal line of policy con- 
tracts, has equitably dealt 
with policyholders and _ so 
won their confidence. The 
Guarantee Mutual operates 
in twenty-six States and has 
many valuable openings for 
agents of quality, intelligence 
and experience. Agency con- 
tracts are as liberal as can 
be offered consistently with 
sound underwriting  prac- 
tices. 

J. C. Buffington organized 
this company in 1901 and has 
been its active executive since 
its first day of operation. 
As president for many years, 
he has won for the company 
a full measure of success 
which is ever the reward of 
sound and able management. 
The complete official roster 
is as follows: President, J. 
C. Buffington; vice-presi- 
dents, Edward M. Martin 
and J. W. Hughes; secretary 


j}and treasurer, R. E. Lang- 


1930, 58.69 per cent. | 








THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


THOMAS E. LOVEJOY—President 


| tary and auditor, L. 


don; medica! director, Dr. A. 
C. Stokes; assistant secre- 
E. Gil- 
lespie; assistant secretaries, 
A. D. Hunter, J. F. Mulligan 
and J. F. Kinney; superin- 
tendent of agents, F. A. 
Hicks; asst. supt. of agents, 
A. J. Jensen; cashier, J. S. 
Helgren; actuary, Jno. W. 
Barth; assistant actuary, 
L. A. Stocking; advertising 
manager, C. R. Connolly. 























Over Eighty-one Years of Continuous Service 
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Urged to Make Every | 
Day Production Day | 


Continental Assurance Shows | 
How Life Insurance 
Fits All Needs 


suede 


CHICAGO, Jan. 19.—Repre- 
sentatives of the Continental 
Assurance of Chicago were 
urged to make every day of | 
National Thrift Week a life | 
insurance day, and an inter- | 
esting bulletin was issued | 
showing how life insurance 
fits into the theme of each 
day of the week. 


The bulletin follows: 
“Share with Others Day”— 
Life insurance is a sharing 
with others of the risks of 
life; “National Thrift Day” 

On its record life insur- 
ance is the surest form of | 
thrift: “National Budget | 
Day”—Every adequate fam- 
ily budget provides for the | 
life insurance premiums; | 
“National Make a Will Day” | 
—Life insurance is a _ will | 
that cannot be broken; “Na- | 
tional Life Insurance Day,” 
life insurance guarantees the 
completion of your plans; 
“Own Your Home Day,”’— 


Life insurance dollars finance 
and protect your homes; and 
“Safe Investment Day.” 








Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 
a synonym for 

Quality and 
Excellence in 
Life Insurance 


Massachusetts 


Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 











Springfield 


Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 
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Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited production. 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential ‘communication invited from those with clean records and with 
ability to handle such an agency. Address 


EXCLUSIVE 


care of THE SPECTATOR 








Mid-Town Agencies 
Consolidated 
(Concluded from page 15) 
the managerial staffs of both 


the Twenty-third and Thirty- 
fourth Street offices as well 


|as other departments of the 


two offices and the entire 
clerical force. Thomas W. 
Cole, who has been manager 
at the Twenty-third Street 
and Thirty-fourth Street 
offices, will head the man- 
agerial staff in the Empire 
State office. 

Other members of the 
managerial staff who will be 
with Manager 
are Bernard J. Mc- 
Kenna and Ivan A. Van 
Bree, assistant managers; 


| Erwin R. Wilkinson, Fred L. 
| Dendy, Vernon Knapp and 


Carl H. Bolen, assistants. 





Life Trust Institute 


CuHIcaGo, Jan. 19.—The 
fourth session of the Life 
Trust Institute sponsored 
jointly in Chicago by the 
leading downtown trust 
companies and the Chi- 
cago Association of Life 
Underwriters, will open 
Jan. 27. This movement 
designed to give the 
life underwriters a broad- 
er understanding of the 
fundamentals of trusts 
and estates and to aid 
them in fitting life insur- 
ance to trust plans. Roy 
L. Davis, Ph. D., C. L. U., 
assistant manager of the 
Union Central Life of 
Chicago, is director of in- 
struction. 


is 














| Fidelity Elects New Board 


| George 


Stetson Co 


Life Insu 
taking the 
cant by th 
R. Dick, fo 


| National 
Company. 


Mansell as 
in Waco, 





| announced 


president of the John 


Appointment 


Member 


MacKinnon, 
B. 
mpany, has been 


V. 


elected to the board of direc- 
tors of the Fidelity Mutual 


rance Company, 
place made va- 
e death of Lewis 
rmerly vice-presi- 


dent of the Corn Exchange 
Bank and Trust 


Lamar Life Appointment 


“ac i 
district manager 
Tex., for the 


Lamar Life Insurance Com- 
| pany of Jackson, 


is 
O. 


Miss., 


by Dr. J. 


|\Segura, agency director. 











DON'T WAIT TILL 
TOMORROW 
BECOME A 
COMMONWEALTH 
LIFE AGENT TODAY! 








COMMONWEALTH 
CORDIAL 


















CommonweAactH Lire Ins.Co. 





Never Put Off 


Till Tomorrow 


That Which You 
Can Do Today! 


TODAY, you can join a company that will give you every opportunity 
to achieve security, success and financial independence. 


THE COMMONWEALTH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY stands 
for all those things which an agent needs most—wholehearted co- 
operation, dependable backing, and a personal interest in the success 
of every one of their men. 


Louvisviire, Ky. 
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Fire Insurance 




















| 
UNDERWRITERS 


Business is good with National 
Guaranty Life. 


Your money is made on the poli- 
cies you SELL. National Guaranty 
policies are easy to SELL. 








eral policy contracts account for 
our leading all California com- 
panies in new business in 1929 
and 1930. 


Liberal agency contracts and lib- 


We can use a few more good men. 


National Guaranty Life 
James Oviatt Bidg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


















































National Representatives 
Will Start the Year Right 


This progressive company has sup- 
plied its selling force with— 


—a low premium participating policy 
suited to today’s purse 


—a policy of extra values for these 
days when the dollar buys more 


—a single deposit plan for those who 
are bringing money out of retirement and 
are seeking a safe place for its invest- 
ment. 


These are the tools to fit today’s needs 
that the National has supplied its repre- 
sentatives. Is it any wonder they are 
writing business? 


National Life Company 
118—1 1th St., Des Moines, Iowa 























Planning for Success 


in 1932 


1932 lies before us, rich in its possibilities and bright 
with promise of better times and increased opportunities 
for successful accomplishment. 


At the threshold of this new year, Peoria Life agents 
look forward with assurance and confidence. They have 
the comforting knowledge that they are not left alone 
to struggle with their problems, overcome their diffi- 
culties, and work out their own salvation. The first 
outstanding event of the 1932 calendar is the series of 
agency conferences being held this month, in which 
every man takes an active part. Out of the contribution 
of ideas from each individual agent, and the announce- 
ment of the Company's plans and objectives, grows a 
unified, constructive program of the year’s work. 


Every Peoria Life agent has a hand in drafting this 
program. He is familiar with its details, its aims, and 
his part in its achievement. He faces the future with 
certainty and enthusiasm, a definite course charted be- 
fore him. For every month there is a clear-cut plan, 
something to stimulate and encourage his most produc- 
tive efforts, with his Company holding out a friendly, 
helping hand all along the way. 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 


Peoria, Illinois 














Dominant in the West 





Y Resp times in an expanding mood, 
with a splendid background of 
achievement, and the largest guaranteed 
cost company west of the Missouri 
River It keeps a step ahead in extend- 
ing modernized life insurance service. 
Family Income, Retirement Annuity, 
Business Protection and Juvenile Con- 
tracts, in addition to all standard forms. 
Non-medical written. 


Liberal contracts and that better 
Home Office service for agents. 


Insurance in force over $265,000,000 
Admitted Assets over $43,000,000 








California-Western States 
Life Insurance Co. 
Home Office: 


Sacramento 
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Burial Insurance Cos. 





Must Adjust Rates 


Age Must Govern, Declares 
Commissioner Greer of 
Alabama 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Jan. 
18.—State Superintendent of 


Insurance Charles C. Greer | 


has ruled all burial insur- 
ance companies doing busi- 
ness in Alabama, must, on or 
before March 1, place their 
rates on an adequate and 
non-discriminatory basis. 


Any company that, for prac- | 


tical reasons, needs addi- 
tional time to make this 
change, will be given con- 
sideration and assistance, he 
announced. 

The great majority, if not 
all of the burial insurance 
companies, Mr. Greer de- 
clares, “are now charging 
the same rate for the same 
benefits whether the assured 


be aged 20 or aged 80.” In| 


this connection, he _ states 
that to charge a person 20 
years old the same rate as a 
person 80 years old, for the 
same benefit, “is inequitable, 
discriminatory, and clearly 
in violation of Section 4604 
of the code. As a matter of 
fact, the cost of insurance 
on the whole life plan at age 
80 is 10 to 15 times as great 
as it is at age 20, depending 
upon the class of risks as- 
sumed. In the absence of 
any statutory regulation, the 


practice is in violation of | 
public policy as well as| 


sound insurance principles, 
and must be changed.” 


Prudential Directors 
The re-election of four 
directors and a_ promotion 
have been announced by the 


board of directors of the| 
Prudential Insurance Com-| 


pany of America. The di- 
rectors reelected were How- 


| Gained Every Month Since | 

















Last July 
Showing a 26 per cent in- | 
crease over the previous De- | 


cember, Northwestern Na- 66 : ° 
tional Life of Minneapolis | The Friendly Company 


Peoples Life Insurance Co. 


| chalked up the fifth consecu- Frankfort, Indiana 


| tive month in which its new 
business production has sur- 


| passed that of the corre- $5,884,944.18 on Deposit with the Indiana Insur- 


ard Bayne, Henry G. Parker, | 


George W. Munsick and 


Douglas G. Thomson, each | 


for a term of four years. 

E. K. Hopper, supervisor 
of the Ordinary Issue De- 
partment, was promoted to 
the position of assistant sec- 
retary. 





Georgia Representative 
The home office of the 


Maryland Life Insurance | 


Company, Baltimore, an- 
nounces the appointment of 
Wylie A. Mason as represen- 
tative in Macon, Ga. 
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sponding month of 1930. ance Department 





$839,839.33 Surplus Protection to Policyholders 
Record December 


The Guardian Life reports 
the greatest December pro- 


$50,000,000.00 Insurance in Force 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES, LOW RATES, DISABIL- 








duction of paid-for business ITY CLAUSE, DOUBLE INDEMNITY PROVISION 

in the company’s history. MONTHLY INCOME, GUARANTEED SETTLEMENTS. 
The leading agencies for 

the month were New York TERRITORY OPEN IN 


1) New Y , INDIANA, OHIO, ILLINOIS, MICHIGAN, ARKANSAS, 
vax te a wpe qa TENNESSEE, TEXAS, IOWA AND CALIFORNIA. 
» ot. ic os 














Angeles, all of whom re- A few top notch contracts to Insurance Producers with experi- 
ported increases over Decem- ence, character and ability. Address the Company. 
ber, 1930. — —— 

















MR. YOU >>> 


During the past few months we have been telling you 


about our ORGANIZED SALES PLANS 


As further evidence of the success of this plan, The 
Minnesota Mutual enjoyed, not only the greatest volume 
of regular business it has ever enjoyed during its December 
‘Randall Month,”’ but production of regular business dur- 
ing 1931 exceeded the production of this class of business 


nce this company was organized in 1880. 


for any one year s 


Any man intent upon success cannot afford to pass 
up the opportunity the ORGANIZED SALES PLAN offers. 


If interested fill in the coupon below and mail to 

















} THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

' 

: St. Paul, Minnesota 

: I am interested in your ORGANIZED SALES PLAN. Please 
7 

: give me full particulars. | 
i 

Ld . 

. NE ES gk ows svn Xan ceawe Present Occupation............. 
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Smcehe / 
By Minifl lhe d a a 


AST Wednesday evening, as The 
Spectator told last Thursday, the 





installation of officers of the General 
Brokers’ Association of the Metropol- 
itan District, Inc., was held at Miller’s | 
Restaurant, 115 Nassau Street, New | 
York. The installation went off very | 
successfully under the capable guidance | 
of E. Weston Roberts, editor of the 


Insurance Advocate. 


| 
| 
| 


* * * 





OLLOWING this the president of 
Fa. Association, Arthur Arnow, 
gave an interesting review of the 
activities of the organization during 
the past year and indicated some of 
the things that he hoped it would 
accomplish during 1932. There was no | 
sustained note of pessimism in Mr. 
Arnow’s interesting talk and certainly 
so far as he personally was concerned 
there appeared to be no reason there 
should have been for he said that 1931, 
in spite of the depression, was the best 
business year he had had. 

E called on several members to 
H speak and a number of subjects 
were discussed, among others the ques- 
tion of brokers licenses. Thanks to the 
General Brokers Association and the 
cooperation of other insurance organ- 
izations the day is over when a man 
who was not able to pass the rather 
easy examination of some years ago 
could clear that hurdle by getting a 
letter to the insurance department 
from his district political leader and 
so secure his license without further 
mental effort on his part. 


*« * * 


* * * 


R. ARNOW said that recently he 

was talking with one of the men 
in charge of the examinations for a 
brokers license who said he rather 
thought it would be a good thing to 
limit the number of times a year a 
candidate might take the examination. 
The immediate reason for that feeling 
was because one candidate had appeared 
twenty-seven times and failed every 
time. In the old days, Mr. Arnow 
pointed out, this evidently incompetent 
person, a man of considerable means, 
would probably have been able to secure 
his license in some other way when it 
became fairly evident after a few at- 
tempts that he was too dumb to qualify 














The editor of the 


Firemen's Fund Record, the monthly 
house organ of the Firemen‘s Fund 
Group, gives in the January issue of 
that publication a set of New Year's 
resolutions. It is by no means too 
late to adopt them now. They are as 
follows: 





(1) I will make it a practice to 
drive prudently and carefully at all 
times. 

(2) I will give due regard to the 
rights of others who are as much en- 
titled to the use of streets and high- 
ways as I am. 

(3) I will not be a road hog, nor 
drive on the wrong side of the road, 
cut corners or drive at high rates of 
speed when conditions are not favor- 
able. 

(4) At all times I will keep my 
lights, brakes, steering gear and my 
horn in the best of condition. 

(5) I will be watchful to do my 
part to prevent an automobile accident 
in 1932. 

Such resolutions, if kept, would 
help reduce our annual toll of auto- 
mobile fatalities of nearly 35,000 
lives. 


Hat, and a great 


many other unpleasant happenings 


are not supposed to interfere with the 





in that particular field of endeavor. 


Fire Insurance 


orderly and regular distribution of 








mail in the United States, but grow- 
ers of grain, tobacco and other things 
frequently suffer very serious losses 
because of hail storms. In Montana 
the grain growers have often suffered 
thus and many of them carry insur- 
ance against it. At the suggestion of 
the International Hail Association, 
E. K. Bowman, manager of the State 
Hail Insurance Department, is making 
a survey of hail insurance losses in 
that State in an effort to work out a 
system of lower rates. Reduced pro- 
duction and curtailed market prices 
have been factors in making the grain 
growers ask for reduced hail insur- 
ance rates. Mr. Bowman states that 
two plans have been proposed, one is 
termed deductable insurance under 
which the insurer carries a certain per 
cent of his risk, perhaps up to 20 per 
cent, in return for a reduced rate 
which may be two-thirds of the estab- 
lished rate. Under another plan pro- 
posed a minimum would be fixed be- 
low which no loss payment would be 
made. The insured, under this plan, 
would waive his loss up to 25 per 
cent and when the loss reached or ex- 
ceeded that percentage he would be 
paid in full. Either of these plans, Mr. 





mean that 
money paid for hail insurance claims 
would be confined to the more severe 
losses and thus should mean a reduc- 
tion in premium rates. Mr. Bow- 
man’s survey of the hail loss pay- 
ments in Montana will cover a period 
of several years past. 


would 


Bowman states, 
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MARIN E—TRANSPORTATION—ALLIED 


Ohio Farmers 
Annual Session 


Optimism the “House 
Guest;” Pres. Hawley 
Presents Statement 


LE Roy, Ouro, Jan. 20.— 
Old man optimism was honor 
guest at the annual meeting 
of the Ohio Farmers in Le 
Roy on yesterday and today, 
when President F. H. Haw- 
ley announced his entire sat- 
isfaction with the 1931 op- 
erations of the company in 
the face of generally dis- 
couraging conditions. About 
150 local agents were pre- 
sent. 

Security valuations have 
struck the hardest blow to 
the Ohio Farmers statement 
for 1931, for even Federal 
Government bonds, which 
are strongly represented in 
portfolios of both the Ohio 
Farmers Insurance Company 
and Ohio Farmers Indemnity 
Company, have depreciated 
in the market as of Dec. 31, 
1931. 

Vice-President D. W. 
Crane also complimented the 
agents for their splendid 
efforts in maintaining vol- 
ume and clearing up bal- 
ances. Most of the depres- 
sion is past and paid for, he 
said, leaving the future 
bright and unmortgaged. 

Charles Robinson of Galli- 
polis, president of the Ohio 
Farmers Agents Association, 
acknowledged the presence 
of disquieting agency prob- 
lems but, he said, “No prob- 
lems are impossible of solu- 
tion when we, as agents, re- 
ceive the kind of help and 
cooperation we have learned 
to expect from the officers of 
the Ohio Farmers.” 

Assistant Secretary, Jean 
C. Hiestand, spoke on “Write 
Automobile Insurance.” In 
his remarks he complimented 
the agents on the splendid 
increase in volume of auto- 
mobile business, and on their 
careful selection of risks. 
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Frank H. Hawley 
President Ohio Farmers Life 


C. D. MeVay, general 
counsel, discussed two im- 
portant questions arising in 
automobile liability claims: 
The liability of the driver of 
an automobile to persons rid- 





ing with him, and the liabil- | 


ity which the law imposes 
upon any public board or 
municipality. 

Advertising was thorough- 
ly discussed under the leader- 


ship of H. V. Chapman, ad- | 


vertising manager. “Modern 
advertising,” he said ,“is so 
young that it has not nearly 
reached full development. 
This is true not only of fire 
insurance advertising but of 
all advertising. Consequent- 
ly, it is necessary to attack 
each advertising task as a 
new problem and to solve it, 
with the aid of the compa- 
ratively limited experience 
of the past, by study, tests, 
and experimental develop- 
ment,” 

The statement of the Ohio 
Farmers’ Insurance Com- 
pany, read at the 84th an- 
nual meeting on Wednesday 
morning by Vice-President 
Crane, revealed assets of 
$4,312,678 and a surplus of 
$1,005,208. For the Indem- 
nity Company were shown 
assets of $743,011 with capi- 


tal of $200,000 and surplus | 


of $164,036. 

New officers of the Ohio 
Farmers Agents Association 
elected at the meeting are: 
P. K. Tadsen, Port Clinton, 
president; Claude Canfield, 
Chardon, 











Much Smoke But Little 


Fire 
New York solons on 
Monday were given a 


shock which had nothing 
to do with the many prob- 
lems in the way of law 
making which confront 
them. A _ night session 
had been scheduled and 
such legislators as were 
in the State Capitol a 
couple of hours before 
that time feared that 
there might be a repeti- 
tion of the fire that over 
twenty years ago de- 
stroyed the assembly 
chamber and most of the 
northeast wing of the 
building. The corridors 
were filled with dense 
smoke as well as both the 
Senate and the Assembly 
Chambers. Quick work, 
however, removed the 
danger, a pile of papers 
in the basement which 
had caught fire. Even- 
tually the building was 
cleared of the smoke and 
the representatives of the 
people continued with 
their work. 











Frank E. Kirkpatrick, Co- 
lumbus, reelected secretary- 
treasurer. 





New York Agents’ Associa- 
tion Annual Meeting 


All officers of the Fire In- 
surance Agents’ Association 
of the City of New York 
were re-elected at the annual 
meeting held Tuesday. The 
constitution of the associ- 
ation was amended to per- 
mit the change of its name 
to the New York Association 
of Local Agents. The of- 
ficers are: George F. Kern, 
president; Willard S. Brown, 
vice-president; Archibold J. 
Smith, secretary-treasurer. 





E. E. Blount, of McComb, 
Miss., has been appointed 
chief fire marshal of that 
State by Insurance Commis- 
sioner George B. Riley, and 
J. D. McDonald, assistant 


vice-president; | marshal. 





La 


LINES 
Cecil Shallcross 


on Qualification 


Open Letter to Cliff Jones 
Discusses Financial Rea- 
son—Liability as Feature 


of Bill 


At a request from Cliff C. 
Jones, of Kansas City, that he 
express his views regarding 
the provisions that an agency 
qualification law should or 
should not contain, Cecil F. 
Shallcross, United States 
manager of the North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile Insurance 
Company, has written an 
open letter to Mr. Jones on 
the subject. Space does not 
permit a complete summary 
of Mr. Shallcross’s discussion, 
but especial interest will be 
manifested in one portion of 
his letter, which reads as fol- 
lows: 


In the opinion of compe- 
tent observers the agency 
qualification bills put forward 
in the last few years can be 
placed, broadly speaking, in 
two classes: those that go too 
far and that have been or 
may be declared unconstitu- 
tional, and those that do not 
go far enough. 

The Washington law that 
contemplated limitation of 
the number of agencies a 
company could have was, in 
effect, found to be typical of 
the first class. The Califor- 
nia and Illinois laws, while 
probably better than most 
others, are thought by many 
company executives to fall 
short in that they do not 
provide for the assumption of 
financial responsibility by the 
agents, including the pay- 
ment of balances within a 
specified time and the con- 
ferring upon the State the 
authority or the obligation to 
revoke the agent’s license for 
failure to live up to such re- 
quirements. 

At first the inclusion of 
such financial responsibility 
provisions in any agency 
qualification law was re- 
garded somewhat dubiously 
by leading agents. Further 


(Concluded on page 31) 










































is is the lim 
or Fundamentals 


NSURANCE men—everywhere— have suddenly 

stopped in their tracks. An old, important truth is 
being thrust upon them by every word they read and 
every call they make. They are asking themselves, 
“What do I sell when I sell insurance?” 

They sell a promise, and they are conscious of that 
fact because recently the world has been filled with 
useless promises. Individuals, corporations, and even 
governments have become unable to fulfill their 
obligations. 

No agent would knowingly sell a worthless policy. 
More than dishonorable, it would be disastrous to 
his business. Yet, in good faith, agents have sold 
them. That is why men are asking themselves what 
they sell when they sell insurance. They sell even 
more than a promise and a service. They sell the 
financial standing, age, and reputation of the company 
they represent. 

Camden Fire is more than 90 years old. It has 
never refused a legitimate claim. Today its financial 
footing is absolutely firm and solid. Public confidence 
and agent-confidence in this is proven by its volume 
of business in 1931. 

Camden writes nearly every fire and inland marine 
coverage. It offers agents many kinds of help, but 
it can never offer them anything more important 
than its well-founded reputation. 












CAMDEN FIRE 


INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
Camden, N.J. 











PHOENIX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
of LONDON 
150 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 















149 years of successful business operation. 


PHOENIX 


INSURANCE INDEMNITY COMPANY 


| [ 55 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


DEPENDABLE 
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1857 1932 


The Oldest Life Insurance Company in 
the West. Desirable territory open for 
live agents. Has an enviable record for 


liberal dealing. 


ST. LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





































FRIENDLY COOPERATION 


A Geed Company with whieh te Work 
Attention te Agents’ Prob 






Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., Portiand, Maine 





















for progressive agents... 




























Life The Spirit 
| Underwriting of Life 
| Efficiency Underwriting 
by Walter Ciuf by Welter Clag 
| Repeatedly described as In thts book, a sequel 
the st beginners text to Life Underwriting 
available on life insur- Efficiency, the author em- 
| ance salesmanship. Nu- phasizes the importance 
merous subtle ways of at- of physical appearance 
| tracting the prospects at- and mental attitude. This 
tention and beguiling book is not only highly 
methods of approach are inspirational to both the 
| outlined, followed by new and the experienced 
many ingenious closing salesman but also offers 
| suggestions. Selling ade- many new and effective 
| quate coverage is stressed sales methods. One G: n- 
| with definite examples to eral Agent says it is “the 
| show how the salesman best sales book for both 
may lead the prospect to new and old men I have 
discover the extent of his read in my 26 years in the 
own needs. business.” 
Price $1.00 Price $1.00 
12 copies, $10: 12 copies, $10; 
25 copies, $20. 25 copies, $20. 











| C. L. U. DEGREE QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 





Copies of complete set of questions and 
answers to the June, 1931, ck U. Price $1.00 
Degree examination. 12 copies, $10. 








ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 
P. O. Box 617 
LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 
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Pres. Announces 
Stock Distribution 


A. T. Tamblyn, of Lincoln 
Fire, Explains Merger 
Agreement 





In a letter dated Jan. 14, 
of the | 


to the stockholders 
the Lincoln Fire Insurance 
Company, of New York, and 
the Chicago Fire & Marine 


Company of Chicago, which | 
were recently merged, Pres- | 
ident A. T. Tamblyn of the 


merged companies shows the 
stock distribution resulting 
from the merger. The Lin- 
coln stockholders are entitled 
to receive 119,000 shares and 


the Chicago stockholders 81,- | 
200,000 | 


000 shares of the 
shares, the net assets con- 
tributed by the two 
panies in the merger. Pres- 
ident Tamblyn says that 
each shareholder of Lincoln 
will receive one and four- 
tenths new shares for each 
share surrendered and each 
stockholder of Chicago will 
receive one and two-tenths 
new shares for each share 
surrendered. The certificates 
for the new shares are now 
ready for issuance. Mr. 
Tamblyn also states that at 
the regular quarterly meet- 
ing of the directors of the 
corporation, held on Jan. 6, 
1932, a quarterly dividend of 
twenty-five cents per share 


was declared on the new | 


stock payable on Jan. 30, 


1932, to stockholders of 
record Jan. 15, 1932, or 
thereafter, as and when 
the certificates of stock 


of Lincoln and Chicago are 
presented and surrendered. 
Such dividends will be paid 


com- | 





1931 Fire Loss Less Than 
for 1930 


Fire losses in the United 
States for 1931, as esti- 
mated by the National 
Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, amounted to $452,- 
| | 017,026. This is more 
|| than eleven and a half 
million dollars less than 
the 1930 losses when the 
total was $463,612,763. 
The National Board gives 
the estimated losses by 
months as follows: 








January ..... $44,090,449 
February 41,776,051 
Maren .....- 44,074,362 
(aA? 41,423,764 
NS ae a Wim. 37,835,273 
el Rae 33,368,378 
coe 33,024,594 
August ..... 31,917,630 
September ... 33,202,986 
October ..... 35,501,530 
November 35,287,641 

|| December 40,514,368 
TOME sence $452,017,026 











only to holders of the new 
stock, and the immediate 
surrender. Such dividends 
will be paid only to holders 
of the new stock, and the im- 
mediate surrender of ll 
certificates is requested so 
, that the dividends may be 
promptly paid. 





American Reserve Dividend 


Directors of the American 
Reserve Insurance Company, 
of New York, last week, de- 
clared the usual dividend of 
$0.50 per share payable Jan. 
15 to stockholders of record 
Jan. 9. This is in line with 
the conservative policy of the 
management and represents 
approximately two-thirds of 
current investment income. 








New Jersey News and Comment 





Amendment to the State 
tax law, providing exemp- 
tion to dwellings and other 
buildings which have been 
destroyed by fire between 
Oct. 1 and Jan. 1, will be 
urged upon the legislature 
this year if a_ resolution, 
passed by the Bergen Coun- 
ty Board of Taxation, is 
heeded. The reason for this 
action is because assessments 
are made under date of Oct. 
1 each year. 

If a structure is destroyed 
by fire prior to Jan. 1 the 
entire assessment, under 
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present rulings, must, never- 
theless, be paid despite the 
fact that the property is, 
comparatively, worthless 
This was considered as un- 
fair and the proposed amend- 
/ment will correct the alleged 
| unjust feature of the assess- 
|}ment situation. The resolu- 
| tion has been referred to Tax 
Commissioner J. H. Thayer 
Martin, who will ask the At- 
torney General to draft a bill 


‘and urge its passage. 
* * os 





Eugene E. Demarest, for | 


several years employed in the 


News of the Far West 











John Henry Martin, as- 
| sistant general agent for the 
|Home of New York, Na- 
| tional Liberty and other com- 
| panies of the “fleet” has been 
fe neeguer y- to be elected pres- 
|ident of the Fire Underwrit- 
|ers Association of the Pa- 
cific. David A. McKinley of 
|the Royal is nominated for 
vice-president 
Mariner to serve the coming 
year as secretary-treasurer. 
Martin has been an officer of 
the association for many 
years past and 
over the presidency steps up 
from vice-president. 


Nominations for the Ex- | 


‘ecutive Committee are H. B. 
Speer, Seattle, who retires as 
president at this year’s 


meeting; Mr. Martin, W. H. | 
Edward Brown &| 


Gibbons, 
Sons, San Francisco; George 
E. Townsend, Fireman’s 


Fund and George V. Lawry | 


of the Travelers. 

Those selected by the nom- 
inating committee for the 
Educational Committee are 
William C. Frost, chairman, 
Fireman’s Fund; Jos. I. 
Thomas, Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters and chairman 
during the past year; Ray E. 
Swearingen, America Fore 
companies and Charles A. 
McNeil, Royal. Mr. McNeil 
will serve on the committee 
as the representative of the 
associate or junior members 
of the organization, accord- 
ing to announcement. The 


arnual meeting of the asso- | 


ciation will be held Feb. 2 
and 3, in San Francisco. 


Companies Score a Point 


The fire companies _in- 
volved in the loss of the 
Puget Sound Lumber Com- 
pany several years ago, in 
which the company made 
claims for large Use and Oc- 


agency department of the 
|Great American Insurance 
Co., has resigned and opened 
offices at Passaic and Hack- 
ensack as a writing agent, 
conducting a general insur- 
ance business. 
* * * 

H. Earl Munz has been 
elected president of the In- 
surance Agents’ Association 
|'of Paterson, N. J. Other of- 
ficers are: Vice-president, 
| Charles E. Meek, Jr.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, George Clair; 
assistant secretary, J. D. Bir- 
' thenough. 


and H. B. 


in taking | 


| Mitchell. 


cupancy losses have gained 
a strong point in their resist- 
ance to the claims. Last week 
the United States Court 
ruled that the plaintiff, 
Puget Sound Lumber Com- 
pany, had no case. A num- 
ber of companies involved for 
sums less than $3,000 lost 
their fight in the superior 
courts. Only the large cases 
|were taken to the Federal 
|eourts. The companies con- 
| tended that the lumber com- 
pany had made no profits for 
a considerable period of time 
|and therefore could not col- 
|lect for alleged profits de- 
stroyed at the time of the 
fire. 





Becomes City Supervisor 


Arthur M. Brown, Jr., 
member of the old estab- 
lished general agency firm of 
| Edward Brown & Sons; was 
inducted into office as a sup- 
ervisor for the city and 
jcounty of San Francisco, 
| Jan. 8. He was the only new 
| member of the Board, defeat- 
ing a long list of candidates, 
most of whom were seeking 
return to office. In addition 
the junior Brown polled the 
second largest vote of the 
|election in November. He 
| has been active in civic af- 
fairs ever since entering 
the business field and is pres- 
ident of the Better Business 
|Bureau of San Francisco. 
He is also the youngest 
member of the law-making 
body. 


Licensed in California 


The Employers Casualty 
|of Dallas, Tex., has been 
licensed to operate in Cali- 
fornia according to an- 
nouncement by Insurance 
Commissioner FE. Forrest 
E. L. Mitchell of 
Los Angeles is general agent. 
The company is authorized 
to write automobile, fidelity 
and surety, liability, plate 
glass and burglary. 


J. Cravens in San Francisco 


James Cravens,’ senior 
member of Cravens-Dargan 
& Company, general agents 
of Texas and the Pacific 
Coast, is in San Francisco 
in charge of the firms oper- 
ations on the Coast during 
the absence of Rorick Crav- 
ens who is ill at his former 
home in Houston Tex. Mr. 
Cravens Sr. will remain in 





California several weeks. 
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Insurance Institute 
President on Tour 


Visits Boston and Will 
Meet All Affiliated So- 


cieties of Institute 


C. R. Pitcher of New York, 
newly elected president of 
the Insurance Institute of 
America, Incorporated, was 
in Boston last week visiting 
the Insurance Library Asso- 
ciation of Boston in behalf 
of the Insurance Institute. 
On Thursday afternoon Mr. 
Pitcher met members of the 
Educational Committee of 
the Insurance Library Asso- 
ciation and of its board of 
trustees. In the early eve- 
ning an informal supper was 
served in the Lecture Hall 
adjoining the Insurance Li- 
brary Association rooms at 
40 Broad Street, where he 
meet about sixty persons 
representing students, Insur- 
ance Library Association 
members, and company and 
agency representatives who 
have been actively interested 
in the insurance educational 
work carried on by the In- 
surance Library Association 
of Boston. 

William B. Medlicott, pres- 
ident of the Insurance Li- 
brary Association, presided 


at the supper meeting. Dip- | 


lomas conferred by the In- 
surance Institute of America, 
Incorporated, on members of 
the Boston graduating class 
of last spring were given 
out. Mr. Pitcher addressed 


those present on the Insti- | 
| who has heretofore acted as | 


tute and its work. 
The Boston meeting was 


part of a tour of the New | 


England States which Mr. 
Pitcher has been making 
visiting the insurance socie- 
ties of New Haven, Hart- 
ford, Springfield, and Man- 
chester, New Hampshire, as 
well as Boston. It is Mr. 
Pitcher’s intention before he 
has completed his term of 
office to visit all the insur- 
ance societies affiliated as 
members with the Institute. 
These include, in addition to 
New York, the societies 
domiciled at Newark, N. J.; 
Philadelphia, Washington, 
D. C.; Baltimore, Atlanta, 
and the western societies at 
Chicago, Cleveland, Rock- 
ford, Ill.; Winnipeg, Van- 
couver, Seattle, Spokane, and 
San Francisco. 


Fire Insurance 





Hartford Selected for 
A.A. 1. A. Annual 


The annual meeting of 
the American Association 
of Insurance Agents will 
be held June 6 and 7 at 
Hartford, President J. K. 
Shepherd has announced. 
The headquarters for the 
meeting will be the Hotel 
Bond. The annual meet- 
ing last year was held at 
Little Rock Ark. 











Springfield F. & M. An- 
nounces Changes 


The following territorial 
personnel changes have been 
announced by the Springfield 
Fire & Marine: Special 
Agent Irving W. Spear has 
| assumed charge of Maryland 
}and the District of Colum- 
bia, in addition to his previ- 
ous territory, which com- 
prised Delaware and 
City of Philadelphia and ad- 
jacent vicinity. Special 
| Agent Henry W. Peterson, 
|heretofore handling Mary- 
land and the District of Co- 
lumbia, takes over the duties 





| Wilkes-Barre, Pa., office with 
| jurisdiction over the field 


S. Gage Lewis. Mr. 
will handle New Jersey, as- 





| E. Brewster. 


sylvania has been relieved of 
|}some duties which have been 
|assumed by Special Agents 


|D. J. Buckingham and Nor- | 


|wood Brader. Mr. Brader, 


|assistant special agent to 


| has 


the | 


of the Springfield group’s | 


Suming most of the active | 
duties of Special Agent W. | 


Special Agent Hubert W. | 
|Chapman in western Penn- | 


Mr. Chapman in Pittsburgh, 
been appointed special | 


Preparing for New 
Qualification Law 


Illinois Ins. Dept. Gives 
Notice to Agents and 
Brokers 


Cuicaco, Jan. 19.—The II- 
linois division of imsurance 


the companies for distribu- 
tion application blanks for 
licenses as local agents under 
the new agents’ qualification 
law which goes into effect 
March 1. The brokers, 
whose law also goes 
effect on that day, will 
apply direct to the insurance 
department. This was an- 
nounced by Harry W. Han- 
| son, superintendent of insur- 
ance. 

Superintendent Hanson yes- 
terday gave a ruling that un- 
|der the new qualification 
law separate application will 
be required from each com- 
pany represented. 
| The forms now are being 
| printed and will be available 
|for distribution about Feb. 
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|agent with supervision over | 
|seventeen western Pennsy]l- | 


vania counties. 
New York Special 


over a share of the group’s 


Curtis. 


S. Nicoll Schwartz, editor 
of the General Brokers’ page 
in the Insurance Advocate 


resigned that office due to 


pressure of business. He is 


tor in insurance at the City 
College of New York. 





field work handled for many | 
years by Special Agent F. L. | 


for the past five years, has | 


In western | 
Agent | 
Neal C. Rowland has taken | 


| 
| 


= ~S, 


succeeded by Monroe Flegen- | 
heimer, a broker and instruc- | 


| 


into 


a what is back of a pol- 


icy gives force to what is on its face. 


tion to your clients. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 


| Chicago Fire Examiners 
Meet Today 


| The Association of Fire 
| Insurance Examiners of Chi- 
resumes its normal 
| activities today by meet- 
|ing in De Mets Restaurant, 
|Board of Trade Building, 
|Chicago. H. R. Theimeyer, 
field superintendent of the 
Insurance Company of 
North America, will address 
the members on the subject 
of “Uniform Inspection Re- 


| 
| 


| cago 


has decided to turn over to | 


115. The fees for agents will 
be $2 for each company rep- 
| resented, and for brokers $10 
jannually for brokers in 
|}counties of more than 500,- 
000 inhabitants, and $5 an- 
|nually for brokers in coun- 
| ties of less than 500,000. 

Mr. Hanson was the guest 
| of honor at a luncheon given 
| by the directors of the In- 
| surance Brokers Association 
| of Illinois on Tuesday and he 
| was the principal speaker at 
| the quarterly meeting of the 
| body immediately afterward. 
He was accompanied by Guy 
W. Hubbard, head of the de- 
partment’s statistical depart- 
ment. Mr. Hanson explained 
the qualification law. 
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Changed Minds 
But Law Stands 


Mo. Attorney General 





Rules 2 Per Cent Tax on | 
Premiums Is Legal 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 19.— | 
Attorney General Stratton | 
Shartel of Missouri has up- 
held the law passed by the 
last Missouri General As- 
sembly which levies a tax of 
2 per cent on the premiums 
of certain insurance com- 
panies doing business in the 
State in lieu of other taxes 
on their personal property. 

In an opinion written by 
Assistant Attorney-General | 
Weatherby it was held that | 
the action of the Missouri 
House of Representatives in | 
adopting a _ resolution ex- | 
punging from the records of 
the House the fact that the 
bill had passed was of not 
legal force or effect. Weath- 
erby held that the records of 
the House showed the pas- | 
sage of the bill and that 
such record could not be ex- 
punged by the later adoption | 
of a resolution. His opinion | 
stated that the legal point 
concerning the authenticity 
of the House record should 
have been raised at the time 
the bill was presented in the 
House for the signature of 
the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 

The bill had caused con- | 
siderable debate in the House 
and met with vigorous op- 


position. It failed of pas- 
Sage at the first test of 
strength in the House but 


later during the dying mo- 
ment of the session the meas- 
ure slipped through and the 
records of the House showed 
that it passed by the neces- 
sary margin. 


When the measure had 
been signed by Governor 
Caulfield some of its op- 


ponents raised the question 
concerning the legality of its 
passage, contending that the 
records of the House of Rep- 
resentatives were not cor- 
rect in stating the bill had 
passed. The House of Rep- 
resentatives at a_ special 
meeting adopted the resolu- 
tion which declared that the 
record showing the passage 
of the act was erroneous 
and that in fact it had not 
passed. 
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Globe & Rutgers Rein- 
sure Frelinghuysen Cos. 


H. Edward Bilkey Elected 
Vice-President and Director 
of Jameson Carrier 





Business of the Stuyvesant 
Insurance Company, one of 
the Frelinghuysen group of 
fire companies, has been re- 
insured with the Globe & 








Rutgers Fire Insurance Com- | 


pany. 


The companies, which | 


have enjoyed a close connec- | 


tion for some time, will con- 
tinue the participating con- 
tract for four years. The 
contract takes all the busi- 
ness of the Stuyvesant. 
Other members of the Fre- 
linghuysen group, namely, 
the American Constitution 
Fire and the American Home 
Fire, have reinsured a por- 


tion of their liability with 
the Globe & Rutgers. 
H. Edward Bilkey, vice-| 


president of the Frelinghuy- 
sen organization, has been 
elected vice-president and a 
director of the Globe & Rut- 
gers and will act as assist- 
ant te President E. C. Jame- 
son. 

Mr. Bilkey was one of the 
organizers of the J. S. Fre- 
linghuysen Corporation and 
is first vice-president and a 
director of all the carriers in 
that group mentioned above. 
He is likewise a director in 
the Insurance Company of 
the State of Pennsylvania, a 
member of the Globe & Rut- 
gers fleet. 


Shallcross on Qualifica- 
tion 
(Concluded from page 27) 


study, however. has convinced 
them that probably nothing 
whatever could better serve to 
raise the standard and gen- 


eral quality of the great 
body of American agents 
(and, incidentally, to limit 


their number) than a statu- 
tory requirement of this 
kind, and that such would be 
of inestimable value to the 
agent in the collection of pre- 
miums. 





Illinois Qualification Law 


CHICAGO, Jan. 19.—The 
Illinois insurance division, 
by word to the Insurance 
Federation of Illinois on 
Monday, ruled that in 
qualifying under the new 


agents’ qualification law, 
which goes into effect 
March 1, local agents 


will be required to fill out 
an application for each 
company to be repre- 
sented. The department 
previously. had announced 
that the applications 
would be sent to the com- 
panies for’ distribution 
among their local agents. 











Fire Underwriters of 
Baltimore 
BALTIMORE, Jan. 19.—Hol- 
land E. Miller, of Kroh and 
Miller, Ine., was elected a 
member of the executive com- 


mittee at the annual meeting | 


of the Association of Fire 
Underwriters of Baltimore. 
Officers of the association 


| were all reelected. 


Ninth Indiana Insurance 


Day Held Tuesday 


The ninth annual Indiana 


Insurance Day was held at | 


the Claypool Hotel, Indian- 
apolis, Tuesday, and proved 
of unusual interest and im- 
portance. The outstanding 


feature of the convention was | 


the appearance on the ban- 
quet program Tuesday even- 
ing of Vash Young of New 
York, author of a book now 
currently on the market, “A 
Fortune to Share.” 
Another feature of the con- 
vention was a “sales school” 
conducted by James Elton 
Bragg, also of New York, di- 
rector of life insurance train- 
ing of New York University. 
Larry C. Kigin, president of 
the Indiana State Association 
of Life Underwriters, pre- 





sided at the life section. The 
fire and casualty section of 
the day’s program was in 
charge of the Indiana Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. 

The general committee in 
charge of Indiana Insurance 
Day this year, in addition to 
Ralph L. Colby, general 
chairman, is as_ follows: 
Speakers’ Committee, C. F. 
Merrell and Paul W. Simp- 
son, cochairmen; entertain- 
ment committee, Lawrence 
W. Bass; finance committee, 
C. O. Bray and Frank P. 
Manly, cochairmen; publicity 
committee, H. L. Barr and L. 
C. Kigin, cochairmen; regis- 
tration committee, Joseph W. 
Stickney; reception commit- 
tee, Richard Habbe. 








Radical Revision 


of Law Asked 


Illinois Liquidation 
Bureau Head Makes 


Recommendations 


CHIcAGO, Jan. 19.—Radical 
revision of the insurance 
laws of Illinois to safeguard 
the interests of policyholders 
and creditors, especially 
those laws pertaining to con- 
cerns which operate upon the 
assessment plan, was recom- 
mended in the annual report 
of Alvin S. Keys, manager 
of the Illinois State insur- 
ance liquidation bureau at 
Springfield. 

Mr. Keys based his recom- 
mendation upon his own ex- 
perience in closing up the 
affairs of the several under- 
writing companies and asso- 
ciations which have been 
turned over to his bureau. 

“Relief would seem to lie 
in the repeal of some of our 
existing laws or the amend- 


| ment of same to provide for 








a requirement of the deposit 
of substantial reserves or 
guarantees with the division 
of insurance to provide pro- 
tection to those with whom 
they are transacting  busi- 
ness,” he said. 

“Due to general economic 
conditions which have existed 
during the past year much 
difficulty has been experi- 
enced in the liquidation of 
assets, because the market 
which has. prevailed has 
found many sellers but few 
buyers. Also many of those 
indebted to the estates have 
either been found unable to 
meet their obligations or are 
generally of a disposition to 
resist efforts to force col- 
lection. 

“The same conditions 
which have affected the real- 
ization on assets likewise are 
considered responsible for 
the assertion of claims which 
are excessive or without 
merit.” 

During the year twelve 
companies were placed in 
receivership, twenty estates 
were carried over from the 
previous year, fifteen com- 
panies were finally liquidated 
and the receiver was dis- 
charged, and seventeen con- 
cerns were still in process of 
liquidation on Jan. 1. 
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MR. AGENT! 
MR. BROKER! 

MR. FIELD MAN! 

Here is a brand new pocket-size 


handbook on 
CASUALTY INSURANCE 


Adventures of 
Robt. Ross 


—Insurance Solicitor 









BY 


Richard H. Longmaid 


Part I of this book takes the 
reader on a series of adventures 
with Robt. Ross on his many ex- 
among brokers and 
agents. He learns how to pro- 
duce and handle the various 
lines of Casualty Insurance. 


ploits 






Part II embraces complete 



















treatises on all the leading lines 
of insurance falling under the 
classification of casualty lines, 
including historical sketches, 
rate making and rating prin- 
ciples, policy analyses, under- 
writing fundamentals, etc., ap- 
plicable to the foregoing lines. 





A complete comprehensive 
index helps to make this the 
most unique, up-to-date and 


helpful pocket-sized book on 


casualty insurance available. 


Write for information regard- 
ing this book which will shortly 
be published. 
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Legal Highlights of 1931 


(Concluded from page 13) 


policy, the court held that proof of 
disability was a condition precedent 
to the waiver of premiums, and thus 
there could be no recovery. Judge 
Luke rendered the opinion: 


“In view of these considerations, 
then, upon what sound theory may this 
court hold that the insanity of the in- 
sured in this case legally excuse the 
failure to furnish the required proof? 
It is the settled law that insanity of 
the insured does not excuse failure to 
pay the premiums, which failure, in 
numerous instances, works a forfeiture 
of the policy of insurance; and a forti- 
ori, in our opinion, the law does not 
excuse the failure to furnish a re- 
quired proof which, in this case, merely 
effects the right to exemption from 
premium payments. Courts cannot per- 
mit their judgments to be influenced 
by sentiment in such cases, though 
they disappoint some cherished hope 
and expectation; and the sacred right 
of contract must not be unnecessarily 
invaded or impaired by judicial inter- 
pretation. To vary the contract of the 
parties by recourse to fantastic refine- 
ments and distinctions is as much an 
offense against justice as an unjust 
judgment deliberately pronounced. We 
are persuaded not only that our views 
of the instant case are in accord with 
the principles of justice and right, but 
that a contrary decision, if adopted 
as a precedent in other like cases, would 
open avenues for the perpetration of 
frauds upon the insurance companies.” 


State legislatures have enacted stat- 
utes requiring applications to be at- 
tached to policies if the applications 
are to be deemed part of the contract. 
This is illustrated in the case of Parks 
v. St. Lawrence Life Association, 246 
N. Y. S. 689. In the application for 
a life policy the assured stated that 
the beneficiary was her husband. In 
fact, the beneficiary was not the hus- 
band of the assured. Contrary to the 
New York State statute, the applica- 
tion was not attached to the policy. 
The Municipal Court of the City of 
New York held, therefore, that the 
beneficiary could recover. Judge Prince 
wrote the following opinion: 


“In the case at bar the application 
was neither indorsed upon nor attached 
to the policy. It is apparent that, un- 
less either of these things be done, the 
application cannot be deemed a part 
of the contract of insurance. The pol- 
icy of insurance involved in this case 
recited that it was issued in considera- 
tion of the statements contained in the 
application, which statements the in- 
sured warrants to be full, complete and 
true. Such an incorporation by ref- 
erence is contrary to the express word- 
ing of the statute above set forth. The 
intent of that section of the Insurance 
Law was amplified in the case of 
Archer v. Equitable Life, 169 App. Div. 
43, wherein the court stated as fol- 
lows: “The legislative intent, as ex- 
pressed in the section, seems to me 
clear. It is to require insurance com- 
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panies, when issuing policies, to set 
out therein the entire contract of in- 
surance, and every statement or repre- 
sentation which induced the company 
to enter into the agreement, and upon 
which it relied in so doing, if there- 
after to be available as a defense to 
the policy, is to be annexed to and made 
a part of it. The construction thus 
given is fair to both parties. Notice is 
thus given that the insurance company 
relied, in issuing the policy, upon the 
truth of the statements and representa- 
tions made.’ ” 


Total and Permanent Disability 


A fertile field of insurance litiga- 
tion is the so-called disability clause 
that is often contained in the life pol- 
icy. Recovery in many instances is 
limited to “total” and “permanent” dis- 
ability. Both these words are often 
difficult of ascertainment and discern- 
ment, especially the latter. Illuminat- 
ing, therefore, is the construction of 
“permanent” in the case of Adamson 
v. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 157 
S. E. 104. The petition of the assured 
alleged that he had suffered a disabil- 
ity originating after the policy was 
issued. The assured recovered from 
his disability after four months, and 
the company refused to pay since the 
disability was not permanent. The 
Court of Appeals of Georgia decided 
that there may be a recovery since the 
word “permanent” does not mean “for- 
ever.” Judge Bloodworth declared 
that: 


“The word ‘permanent’ does not al- 
ways mean forever or lasting forever. 
The meaning of that word is to be con- 
strued according to its nature and in 
its relation to the subject matter of the 
contract. The words ‘permanently and 
continuously’ standing alone’ would 
mean that the total disability must be 
a lasting one; but when these words 
are taken in connection with other lan- 
guage used in the several provisions of 
this policy set out above, the fair con- 
struction of these words is, not that the 
total disability shall last or exist for- 
ever, but that a disability which existed 
continuously for no less than 60 days 
prior to the furnishing of proof is, 
within the meaning of the policy, a 
‘permanent disability.’ ” 


To illustrate the application of “to- 
tal” disability, the case of Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. v. Blue, 133 So. 
707, is in point. The life policy pro- 
vided for benefits for total disability. 
The assured, a physician, was disabled 
by an infection in his hand; however, 
after six months of ailment, he was 
able to remove tonsils, treat diphthe- 
ria and other ailments which did not 
require the free use of both hands. 
The Supreme Court of Alabama de- 
cided that this was only a partial dis- 
ability and, therefore, there could be 
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no recovery. Judge Bouldin wrote the 
opinion of the court: 


“We cannot give assent to the doc- 
trine that he is totally disabled be- 
cause he is somewhat handicapped, and 
cannot do all the specialized work he 
could before the disability intervened. 
‘Total’ is in contradiction to ‘partial’ 
disability. The one cannot by mere 
construction be made to cover the other. 
Under the uncontradicted evidence, we 
conclude that, at the time of the trial, 
Dr. Blue was laboring under only a 
partial disability. Total disability, 
followed by partial disability, whether 
temporary or permanent, is not within 
this policy.” 


What About Customer 
Ownership ? 





(Concluded from page 11) 

It has been one of the miracles of 
Customer Ownership selling that it has 
been successful through the period of 
the depression, when other forms of 
selling have been superlatively diffi- 
cult. To give a few examples, the 
employees of a dairy company sold in 
1931 to customers of the company over 
$2,700,000 of a 6 per cent note at par; 
salesmen representing a newspaper 
chain are reported to have sold over 
$20,000,000 of a 7 per cent preferred 
stock at par; the employees of one of 
the independent oil companies, in one 
12-day campaign, sold over $6,200,000 
of common stock largely to customers 
of the company. Most of the large 
public utility companies report that 
sales in 1931 were as good or better 
than in 1930, and some of them sold 
more to their customers in 1931 than 
they did in the prosperous year of 1928. 

So clearly hard times are no bar to 
successful customer ownership selling. 


How to Begin 


All that insurance companies have 
to do to join the Customer Ownership 
movement is to start. Several com- 
panies exist which are prepared to plan 
and supervise the execution of a cam- 
paign, just as an architect plans and 
supervises the construction of your 
building. Under proper guidance, such 
a campaign is bound to succeed (al- 
ways assuming, of course, that you 
have a sound security to offer and a 
loyal force of executives and employees 
to sell it). 

So the decision is in the hands of 
the executives of insurance companies. 
They must decide if they can advan- 
tageously use additional capital, and if 
they want protection against competi- 
tion and a force of assistant-salesmen 
working without pay. 

Surely, all these advantages, plus 
improved public relations, can be 
gained by any insurance company that 
adopts a policy and practice of Cus- 
tomer Ownership. 
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The Therk Ver 
«Gol 


ACK in the dear, dead days, I knew 
that the epithet “son of a horse 


thief” called for blood, plenty blood. | 


In fact I knew a lot of epithets, and I 
knew just what I should do about them 
if any one addressed them to me, al- 
though sometimes I never dared to 
carry out the conventional procedure. 
Instead, I countered with other epi- 
thets. My education in these delicate 
matters was gained, as you doubtless 
suspect, from furtive readings in the 
school of Jesse James, Buffalo Bill, and 
Nick Carter. But I have been disillu- 
sioned in some of these things. For 
instance, I had always believed that 


Buffalo Bill could have shot down an | 
Injun with a forty-five even though the | 


Injun stood two miles off on the prairie. 
Now Walter Winchell, who is also a 
columnist, tells me that Bill couldn’t 
have hit the broad side of a barn at 
three yards. It was on my mind to 
write to Walter and say as much of his | 
marksmanship in guessing his various 
hot tips. 
* + * 

OW, it seems, that dire insult | 
N would be an empty one lacking | 
all plausible basis. The old order) 
changeth, and I regret to report the | 
sad and impecunious demise of The 
Elm Grove Horse Thief Detective So- 
ciety of Madison County, Illinois. It 
must have been with a tired, though 
fatalistic gesture that the society “com- 
posed of farmers residing east of Ed- 
wardsville, Illinois,” as our correspon- 
dent reports, relinquished its stern 
duties. Life must be pretty dull east 
of Edwardsville, now that ro horse 


thieves dangle from stout tree limbs. 
x * * 


N fact, life must have been pretty | 

dull for the last two decades, for 
the reason the horse thief detectives | 
are disbanding is because there have 
been no horse thefts reported in the 
last twenty years; no, not one. The 
last will and testament of the Society 
bequeaths its remaining capital and | 
surplus, the sum of six dollars and 
fifty cents, all in United States legal 
tender, to the Edwardsville Community 
Fund. That the money which bought | 
bloodhounds, six shooters, and stout 
hempen cord should now buy Grade A 
milk for babies shows all too graphi- 
cally the decline of our national viril- | 
ity. But my deepest sympathy is for | 
the poor equine. Can it be that horse- | 
flesh has fallen so low in the scale of | 
human valuations as to be unworthy, | 
even of loot? Yes, indeed, I am afraid | 
it can. 





| 
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Casualty, Surety, Etc. 


| = 








mee bond men 
who are engaged in selling, under- 
writing, or settling claims on munic- 
ipal contracts better start looking for 
new jobs. For it looks like a long, 
| hard winter if you pay any attention 
to the study made into the municipal 
contract bond situation by Clarence 


ehh My 





M. Girard of Syracuse University’s 
School of Citizenship. According 
to Mr. Girard, the answer to the 
question (and who posed it?) “should 
the municipalities discard contract 
surety bonds?” is most emphatically 
“Yes!” “For,” said Mr. Girard in 
a report to the New York State Con- 
ference of Mayors and Other Mu- 
nicipal Officials last week, “when one 
considers the inadequacy of the pre- 
tection afforded, the costliness of the 
bond premiums, as well as the lim- 
ited number of defaulted contracts 
which municipalities have encoun- 
tered, the answer is in the affirm- 
ative.” 

In place of the contract surety 
bond, it is suggested that a system 
of deducting certain percentages from 
the monthly payments to the con- 
tractors. “The retained percentages,” 
Mr. Girard says, “would supplement 
the methods to determine the re- 
sponsibility of contractors.” But 
there we’re stumped; that last sen- 
tence seems.a little cockeyed; but we 
might say the same for the whole 


| report. 


* 


+ * 
Walter H. Bennett, 


whose name, incidentally, appears 


| about s’teen times in this issue, left 


New York Monday for Washington 





PEOPLE np 
PROBLEMS 


IN CASUALTY INSURANCE 


to confer with the House Judiciary 
Committee on the matter of amend- 
ing the Federal Bankruptcy Act to 
include insurance premiums among 
items having priority rights. Mr. 
Bennett (as, according to strict news- 
paper rules and regs. we have said 
before) is secretary-counsel of the 
National Association of Insurance 


Agents 

He talked the matter over with 
Representative Hatton W. Sumners 
of Texas, and brought out the ideas 


N.A.1LA.’s 


of the executive com- 








mittee which has had the matter un- 
der its wing for some time. It is 
felt that insurance premiums are en- 
titled to such priority rights because 
of the necessity of preserving the 
estates of bankrupt persons, who 
might be seriously impaired without 
insurance protection. 
* * * 


ee ees University’s 


Department of Business has included 
two new insurance courses in its cur- 
riculum. The first, on casualty in- 
surance, will be conducted by Milton 
Acker, manager of the compensation 
and liability department of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Sure- 
ty Underwriters, as instructor. Mr. 
Acker will be assisted by a quintet 
of special lecturers in the persons of: 
C. J. Haugh, L. A. Sawyer, and P. 
H. deWindt, all of the Bureau; Am- 
brose Ryder and R. L. Hills of the 
Great American Indemnity. The 
second course, one of fourteen lec- 
tures on investments of insurance 
companies, will be under the direc- 
tion of Edwin M. Kopf, assistant 
statistician of the Metropolitan Life. 
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ACCIDENT—-BONDIN 


To Take High Post 


American Surety 
Staff Promotions 


A. E. LaFrentz Now Pres- 
ident; W. E. McKell 
Heads N. Y. Casualty 





Important advancements 
in the official family of the 
American Surety Company 
and the New York Casualty 
Company, one of its fleet, 
were made at the annual 
meeting of the board of trus- 
tees of the American Surety 
in New York, Tuesday. 

Arthur F. LaFrentz, 





Richard Deming 
was born in Cheyenne, Wyo., 
43 years ago. He succeeded 
to the comptrollership of the 


son 





\ . os 
G —- MISCELLANEOUS 


Auto Rates Rise in 15 
| States; Manuals Revised 





Premium Charges for New York City Show Slight 
Drop; New Fleet Plan Devised; Revised Table for 
Public Liability Excess Limits Developed; Merit 
Rating Abandoned 





The entire casualty insurance news picture cen- 
ters this week about outstanding developments in 
the automobile public liability and property dam- 
age insurance field. From the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters comes word 
that rates for these two classes of insurance have 
been revised in 15 States, and that a new automo- 
bile fleet plan and a revised table for public lia- 
bility excess limits have been developed. The merit 








of F. W. LaFrentz, chairman | company in 1918, and was 
of the board, who for the | elected a vice-president in 
past five years has been first | 1922. In 1926 he was chosen 


vice-president, becomes presi- 
dent of the company. He will 
succeed R. R. Brown, who 
this year asked to retire 
from that office. Mr. Brown 
has been president of the 
American Surety for six 
years and now becomes vice- 
chairman of the board. 

Richard Deming, who has 
been a vice-president of the 
American Surety for the past 
20 years, has been advanced 
to the post of first vice- 
president. 

At the annual meeting of 
the New York Casualty’s 
board, F. W. LaFrentz was 


elected chairman, and J. Car- | 


roll French, vice-chairman. 
W. E. McKell, who has 
been vice-president, succeeds 
Mr. French to the post of 
president of the New York 


Casualty Company. Other 
new officers of this company 
who were elected at the 


Tuesday meeting are: W. M. 
Tomlins, Jr., first vice-presi- 
dent; Shelton C. Hemstreet, 
American Surety secretary, 
as secretary; C. W. Goetch- 
ius, vice-president and treas- 
urer of the American Surety, 
as treasurer. 

F. W. LaFrentz was re- 
elected chairman of the board 
of the American Surety Com- 
pany. 

Arthur F. LaFrentz, who 
became deputy comptroller of 
the American Surety in 1913, 
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| second vice-president. He is 
|also a vice-president of the 
New York Casualty Com- 
| pany, a certified public ac- 

countant in New York State, 

and a member of the firm of 
| F. W. LaFrentz & Co. Dur- 
|ing the World War he be- 
|came chief examiner of the 
| War Credits Board, and later 


| was appointed a member of | 


| the board. 

Richard Deming joined the 
American Surety in 1906, 
after having acquired a 
broad knowledge of marine 
|engineering and construction 
jin shipbuilding and steam- 
ship companies. 
| ognized authority on contract 
| bond underwriting, and he 
| directs the company’s oper- 
| ations in that field. 
| R. R. Brown’s acceptance 
of the newly created position 

(Continued on page 39) 


He is a rec- | 











New Century Casualty Drops 
Burglary Lines 


CuicaGco, Jan. 19.—Stock- 
holders of the new Century 
Casualty Company of Chi- 
cago at their annual meeting 
last week decided to stop 
| writing burglary insurance 
and automobile fire insurance. 

By this action the com- 
| pany confines its writing in 
the future to the casualty 
lines, plate glass, principally, 
and to auto casualty lines. 

The stockholders elected 
| James M. Newburger, promi- 
nent general agent to the 
board to succeed A. J. Sal- 
omon, deceased, and H. Ed- 
| ward Reeves, of Joyce & 
| Company, to succeed Louis 
| Bomash, whose term expired. 








New P. L. & P. D. Rates for N. Y. State 


Light— 
Old Prm. New Prm. 
P.L. P.D. P.L. P.D 


Territories 


New York City $103 $30$102 $27 
N.Y.C. suburban 37 11 47 14 
Staten Island 32 il @ (iil 
Albany 55 21 66 23 
Buffalo 44/14 53 18 
Binghamton 6° 311 SF Mf 
Elmira 28 ll 37 11 
Poughkeepsie 28 11 37 11 
Troy 53 20 63 19 
Schenectady 51 17 63 19 
Rochester 32. #18 46 12 
Syracuse 43 16 60 18 
Utica 35 14 6562 19 

19 8 26 8 


Rural area 


P.L.—Public liability. 


Old Prm. New Prm. Old Prm. New Prm. 
P.L. P.D. P.L. P.D. 


Heavy ——— 


Medium 


P.L. P.D. P.L. P.D. 


$103 $30 $102 $27 $103 $30$102 $27 
46 (14 ae 59 18 54 17 
40 14 42 tii 51 18 49 14 
68 27 66 23 87 34 77 27 
47 17 53 13 57 21 62 16 
34 14 39 11 44 18 53 14 
34 14 39 «i2li 44 18 53 14 
34 14 39 ll 44 18 53 14 
65 25 63 19 88 32 74 2 
638 21 68 19 80 27 74 238 
40 16 46 12 51 20 5&4 15 
54 20 60 18 68 25 70 21 
48 17 52 19 55 21 61 23 
27 11 28 s 40 14 38 12 


P.D.—Property damage. 








rating plan has been dropped from the schedules. 


The Bureau has been at 
work on a new “merit clas- 
sification,” plan, and _ re- 
leased it with the announce- 
ment of the new rates, but 
immediately suspended it 
when certain practical diffi- 
culties arose. It is expected 
that this plan will be put 
into effect when it has been 
thoroughly reviewed. 

States in which the auto- 
mobile rates have been re- 
vised are: California, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Missouri, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee and 
Wisconsin. 

In New York State, the 
revisions for the most part 
represent increases. In New 
York City the premiums for 
private passenger cars on 
both classes of automobile 
insurance are slightly lower 
(see table) due to more fa- 
vorable experience. The 
rates have been accepted in 
New York State by Supt. 
George S. Van Schaick with 
the agreement that the com- 
panies will strictly enforce 
the rules of the Conference 
on Acquisition and Field Su- 
pervision Costs for Casualty 
Insurance. 

The automobile fleet plan, 
according to the Bureau’s 

(Concluded on page 41) 
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Reserve for Losses . . .« «© «© «© « « «  2,464,675.44 
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Carl Hansen Discusses Current Casualty Trends| 


Sees War and Post War 


Influences Emerging Now 


International Re Head Calls 
for Stricter Executive Man- | 
agement as Solution 


The difficulties casualty 
and surety companies are 
finding themselves in now is 
not the result of recent con- 
ditions. Instead, the causes 
date back to the hey days of | 
the war and the boom period | 
following the war in the) 
opinion of Carl M. Hansen, 
president of the Interna- 
tional Reinsurance Corpora- 
tion, and central figure in 
the development of the reor- 
ganized Independence  In- 
demnity Company. 

THE SPECTATOR’S corre- 
spondent asked Mr. Hansen 
to explain why it was that 
the casualty and surety com- 
panies once dominantly 
powerful financially, appear- 
ed overnight to find them- 
selves in serious difficulties. 
What mistakes in underwrit- 
ing, management or judg- 
ment were made, the corre- 
spondent asked. 

“Underwriting was partly 
responsible but the main 
reason was too excessive 
management cost,” Mr. Han- 
sen replied. 


| 
| 


Forgot Lean Years 


He said that it had been 
virtually a case of “easy 
come, easy go,” the money 
coming in so fast that many 
of the companies forgot that 
they had to set aside an 
emergency fund for lean 
years. 

He discussed the subject 
both from the standpoint of 


To Insure Schoolboy 
Athletes 


Detroit, MicH., Jan. 4.— 
Detroit high school athletes | 
may soon be provided with 
some sort of accident insur- 
ance, according to a proposal 
advanced by Vaughan S. 
Blanchard, director of public 
school athletics. The school 
athletic organizations would 
defray the cost of all medical 
care and hospitalization, if 
necessary, for injured ath- 
letes under the plan, pro- 
viding the injuries were sus- 
tained while the youth was 
representing his school. 
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Carl Hansen Snapped at Work in Philadelphia 


a company manager and a 
stockholder. It is pertinent 
to note that he did not men- 
tion the stock market crash 
with its resultant deflation 
of security values as being 
in any sense responsible for 


|the present situation. 


He decried the tendency of 
companies to let insurance 
departments solve their prob- 
lems, pointed out its dangers 
and remarked that as busi- 
ness men, company man- 
agers must and should solve 
their problems. 


Merge “Weak Brothers” 


Mr. Hansen also believes 


that one deterrent to a com- | 


plete recovery by casualty 
and surety companies is the 
large number of companies. 
He would merge the “weak 
brothers” into a “large 
brother” or some of the 
“large brothers” into a “big 
brother” to that there would 
only be a few large com- 
panies with a _ condition 
allowing great economies in 
operation with elimination 
of excess commissions in the 
battle for business. 
“Company managements 
during the hey days of the 
war and the boom period 
following automatically fell 
into extravagant practices, 


|Mr. Hansen declared, “both 


as to acquisition and actual 
handling of business after it 
was acquired. However, this 


parent to some until the 
business was put under 
stress, beginning with the 


fall of 1929. 

“I don’t think that the 
salvation of the business lies 
in imposing higher premium 
rates upon the public. The 
real way is in economizing 


|in management 


from the 
minute the company starts to 
solicit the business until the 
claims are paid. 
“Naturally, serious 
takes were made in under- 
writing. Particularly in the 
guaranteeing of mortgage 
bonds. I fear that some of 
these errors of judgment as 
to the availability of surety 
companies for guaranteeing 
sureties may prove quite 
disastrous and 
major losses to stockholders 
of those companies that took 
that suretyship in large 
volume. 
alone as a company manager 


| but also as one of the largest 


investors in insurance stocks 
in the country. 
(Concluded on page 39) 
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| Kaltman Heads N. Y. 


Claim Association 





Aetna Life Man Reelected 
at Annual Dinner 





The New York Claim As- 
sociation held its annual 


meeting and dinner last 
Wednesday evening in the 
Hotel McAlpin, New York 


City. Following dinner; mu- 
sic and entertainment, elec- 
tion of officers was held, and 
the following were installed 
in office. 

President, Samuel Kalt- 
man, Aetna Life; first vice- 
president, Harry Stide, Ham- 
lin & Company, Inc.; second 





mis- | 


occasion | 


I am speaking not | 


vice-president, Harold Green- 
lee, Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance Company; treasurer, 
Frank McKeever, Fidelity 
and Casualty Company; and 
secretary, Louis Vogel, Union 
Indemnity Company. 

No program of speakers 
had been arranged but the 
association invited several 
guests and in all about 200 
attended the dinner. The 
honored guests included 
Richard J. Cullen, chairman, 
Industrial Board, Workmen’s 
Compensation Bureau; L. W. 
Hatch, E. W. Edwards, 
| James S. Whipple, also of 
the Industrial Board; Mi- 
chael J. Murphy, assistant 


director, Bureau of Work- 
men’s Compensation, and 
William Cavanaugh, claim 


| manager of the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters. 








EXPECT DECISION FRIDAY 
ON GEORGIA SITUATION 


| condition did not become ap-| held in 


NEw YorK, N. Y., Jan. 20 
—Discussion of the merit 
classification plan for auto- 


mobile insurance and _ the 
new automobile rates for 
New York reported else- 


| where in this section of THE 
| SPECTATOR tended to crowd 
‘the unsettled Georgia work- 
|men’s compensation produc- 
| tion cost matter out of the 
| picture here last week. 

The subject will come be- 
fore the meeting of the Cas- 
ualty Acquisition Cost Con- 
| ference at a meeting to be 
the State Office 
Building in New York City 
on Friday of this week. It 
is expected that the matter 
| will be settled from a com- 
|pany standpoint at this 
| meeting, and that the com- 
| panies will take a definite 
position on future procedure. 

It was said at the National 





Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters that 
despite last week’s crowded 
program, the arguments of 
the Georgia agents for the 
17.5 per cent commission 
scale had been heard, and 
would receive consideration 
at Friday’s meeting. 

According to prominent 
officials of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance 
Agents in New York, leading 
Georgia workmen’s compen- 
sation agents would continue 
to deduct 17.5 per cent from 
the premium dollar on new 
and renewed risks until def- 
inite settlement of the ques- 
tion had been made. They 
were entitled to do this un- 
der their contracts, the offi- 
cials said, and were further 
entitled under their interpre- 
tation of Commissioner Har- 
rison’s ruling. 
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Home Office Buildings 


Hon. Edward D. Duffield, President, Prudential Insurance 
Company, says— 


“Our job is to do better today the work we did yesterday. If we do 
that we will have made a real contribution to the restoration of normal 
business conditions.” 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 
BALTIMORE 


LET US HELP YOU 





Agents 





and Brokers— 















CASUALTY INSURANCE BONDING LINES 
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CASUALTY & SURETY : 
EXCESS COVERS No Depression for This Man 
cSt ag By 






tion afforded by United Life 
policies which contain ALL 
IN ONE CONTRACT: 


LIFE INSURANCE WITH 
DOUBLE AND TRIPLE IN- 
DEMNITY FOR ACCIDEN- 
TAL DEATH. 


NON - CANCELLABLE, 
NON-PRORATABLE WEEK- 
LY ACCIDENT INDEMNITY. 






















THE 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


JAMES GIBBS, President 











WAIVER OF PREMIUMS 
FOR TOTAL AND PERMA- 
NENT DISABILITY. 










In addition to attractive 
policy contracts in the form 
of ordinary life, limited pay- 
ment life, endowments, month- 
ly income, educational endow- 
ments, and juvenile insurance 
he offers 


THE INCOME INDEMNITY 
CONTRACT — THD NEVER 
FAILING SUBSTITUTE FOR 
THE SALARY CHECK, 
































His advice to ambitious 
agents is this: Get in touch 
immediately with 














Executive Offices: 
84 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 

NEW YORK 


Telephone: BEekman 3-0890 






United Life and Accident Insurance 
Company 


Home Office: United Life Building 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Bennett Hits 
Cost Conference 


Declares New York Body 
Illegally Organized at 
Regional Meeting 


of the Acquisition Cost Con- 
ference as a legal rating or- 
ganization in New York 
State as “an illegal attempt 
to bring about a righteous 
thing,” Walter H. Bennett, 
secretary counsel of the Na- 
tional Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, spoke today be- 
fore the annual State regional 
meeting of metropolitan and 
suburban agents. The meet- 


ing was held in the Hotel 
Astor, New York City. 
Mr. Bennett presented 


seven propositions to support 
his contention, as follows: 

“1. That the Conference on 
Acquisition and Field Super- 
vision Cost for Casualty In- 
surance, if an auxiliary rat- 
ing organization, is illegal 
and that its operation as such 
constitutes an infringement 
upon the rights of licensed 
insurance agents and brokers. 

“2. That the Conference, if 
an auxiliary rating organiza- 
tion under the provisions of 
Section 140 of the Insurance 
Law, is without right or 
authority to promulgate or 
enforce ‘rules’ concerning 
acquisition cost and limita- 
tion of agents. 

“3. That Section 141-b of 
the Insurance Law of the 
State of New York prohibits, 
by fair implication, rating 
organizations from promul- 
gating and enforcing ‘rules’ 
regarding acquisition and 
field supervision cost for 
casualty insurance. 

“4. That the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance of the State 
of New York has no author- 
ity, under the Insurance Law, 
to approve or promulgate 
such ‘rules’ or to require, 
under the rating law, that 
all insurance companies 
should pledge adherence to 
same. 

“5. That to legalize the 
‘rules’ under the rating law 
of New York would be an 
interference with and an in- 
fringement upon the rights 
of licensed insurance agents 
as such rights are defined in 
Section 142 of the Insurance 
Law. 

“6. That it was not the in- 
tention of the Legislature of 
the State of New York to 
permit insurance companies, 
combined under such a vol- 
untary association as_ the 
Acquisition Cost Conference, 
to formulate ‘rules’ or method 
of procedure concerning 
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Speaks to Agents 





W. H. Bennett 


managerial 
part of the rating laws. 

“7. That the ‘rules’ if 
legalized under the rating 
machinery of the State of 
New York, would violate the 
Constitution of the United 
States against impairing the 
obligation of contracts.” 

Mr. Bennett went on to 
say that he wished it dis- 
tinctly understood that he in 
no way opposed the qualifica- 
tion or limitation of agents. 
He would protest, however, 


N. Y. Casualty President 





W. E. McKell 





functions as a/| 


American Surety Staff 
Promotions 


(Continued from page 35) 


of vice-chairman of the board 
is another step in his long 
career with the American 
Surety, whose service he en- 
|tered 36 years ago. He has 
| served successively as super- 
intendent of agencies, first 
vice-president, then as presi- 
| dent. 

W. E. McKell became one 
|of the American Surety staff 








the right of the State super- | 23 years ago in its Salt Lake 


intendent of insurance to re- | City 


office. He has. been 


strict the contractual rights | prominent in Utah _ public 


between companies 


and | affairs, 


having served as 


agents in the matter of pro-| Speaker of the Utah House 
duction and field supervision | of Representatives in 1925. 


costs. 


(Concluded on page 41) 








Carl Hansen Comments on Current Casualty Trends 
(Concluded from page 37 ) 





“Next to the mortgage 
guarantee muddle, the most 
serious in the last two years 
and for some time to come is 
the failure of our banking 
system. The writing of de- 
pository bonds; tieing up 
our funds and the agents’ 
funds in closed banks. 

“If nothing else, there has 
been proved in this deflation 
period that there is some- 
thing wrong with our bank- 
ing system and particularly 
the failure of the Federal 
Reserve system to provide 
that elasticity in credits 


which proponents of the sys- | 


tem argued it would give and 
which was the sole purpose, 
as ordinary men see, for its 
creation. 


“Whether or not the out- | 


come will be the inaugura- 
tion of a new banking sys- 
tem, such as branch banking 
which our neighbors in 


Canada have done success- | 


for our bankers and legis- 
lators to work out. 

“It is reasonable to as- 
sume that surety companies 
cannot stand sponsor for 
security for depositories in 
the future as they have in 
the past.” 

“It would be far better for 
the business and for the 
country as a whole if the 
business was concentrated in 
fewer companies. This would 
|certainly tend to limit man- 
agement expenses, partic- 
| ularly as it applies to acqui- 
|sition as the companies 
would not have to buy busi- 
|ness by excessive commis- 
|sions and home office and 
| management expenses would 
|be correspondingly reduced. 
“Instead of that, however, 
there has been an _ unfor- 
tunate tendency on the part 
of managers of companies to 
have insurance departments 
pe their problems for 





fully, and avert such losses | them—a tendency which in 
in the future, is something | the long run cannot help but 
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St. Louis Men Sue 
for $200,000 


Continental Underwrit- 
ers Ask Accounting of 
Chicago F .& C. 





St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 18.— 
A suit for $200,000 damages 
against the Missouri direc- 
tors of the Chicago Fidelity 
& Casualty Company, an in- 
surance concern promoted by 
Darby A. Day of Chicago, 
Ill., and Jerome B. McCut- 
chan of St. Louis, Mo., was 
filed in the St. Louis, Mo., 
Circuit Court Jan. 15 by 
counsel for the Continental 
Underwriters Company and 
the Continental Commercial 
Finance Company. 

The petition charges the 
Continental Underwriters 
Company was deceived into 
exchanging 1000 underwrit- 
ing agencies in nine States, 
the same being valued at 
$150,000, for 2400 shares of 
stock in the Chicago Fidelity 
& Casualty Company. It is 
alleged that the assets of the 
Chicago insurance company 
later sold at a receivership 
sale for but $15,000 and con- 
sisted of mortgages upon un- 
improved Southeast Missouri 
land worth but a small frac- 
tion of its face value. 

The suit of the Continental 
Underwriters Company, 
which is in behalf of the 
Continental Commercial 
Finance Company, which 
acquired the assets of 
the underwriters concern, 
contends that W. P. and J. 
C. Anderson, John H. Him- 
melberger and Conrad H. 
Mann had permitted Day 
and McCutchan to circulate 
a prospectus which indicated 
that the Chicago Fidelity & 
Casualty Company had been 
organized with a capital of 
$1,000,000 and assets of 
$1,500,000. 


reflect itself adversely to the 
business as a whole because 
it naturally leads to bureau- 
cracy and paternalism, so 
opposed to American indi- 
vidualism. 

“It is my belief that if the 
managers will seriously 
undertake to solve their own 
problems as business men, 
just to that extent the busi- 
ness as a whole will improve 
and just to that extent will 
stockholders of companies 
look for reasonable returns 
on their investments.” 
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Customer Ownership Division 
P. H. WHITING & CO., INC. 


72 Wall Street 
New York 


Southland Life Insurance Company 
Harry L. Seay, Pres. Dallas, Texas 
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y ° s Wisdom Gleaned from the Ages 
tal— . 
use capita = : 
4 In 78 B. C. Cicero said: ‘Fate 
Any well established insurance com- . dnt tdtietaee eh hain the idiec.” $ 
pany which is making adequate earnings P 
can raise capital in 1932. £ Today, Southland Life Says:'W ork ) 
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through Customer Ownership. If you our agents. 
are interested, we suggest that you get 5 ) 
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CENTRAL STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY | | FIETY INTERVIEWS 
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OFFERS YOU 
Policies for all ages 1 to 70. —FIl I ‘ SALES 
Children’s Policies with Beneficiary Insurance. 
Beth Participating and Non-Participating. Compiled by KENILWORTH MATHUS 
Disability and Double Indemnity. 


Sargical and Dismemberment Benefits. 
Non-Medical. Standard and Non-Standard. 
Seles Planning—Circularization Department. 
Perseverance and Producer’s Clubs. 

Special Monthly Premium Plan. 


NEW FAMILY INCOME PROTECTION POLICY | 
Now, over $100,000,000 insurance in foree 
Write direct to Home Office 
ST. LOUIS 


A book that is 
different, contain- 
ing over 50 sales 
demonstrations in 
dialogue form on 
family income, re- 
tirement income, 
investment angles, 
younger ages, 
| professional pros- 
pects, pure protec- 
tion, insurance 
trusts, program- 
ming on business 
insurance. 


























“ °- | 
We are prepared to offer un- 
usual opportunities to progressive 








Lif i 
a one ae Pee The Approach—the Interview—Closing 
+@=n mtn —Answering Objections—Conserving and 





Holding Business—ALL IN DIALOGUE. 
For Contracts and Territory, Address THIS IS THE BOOK FOR YOU! 
R. B. COUSINS, JR., President THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
243 West 39th Street, 


SAN JACINT O LIFE New York City. 


Didiehiaveness copies of Fifty Interviews—Fifty Sales 


INSURANCE COMPANY ne Ne 








Beaumont, Texas 
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New Merit Rating 
Plan Suspended 





Agents, Managers, Voice 
Objections to High Sales 


Cost of New Measure 





An attempt by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters to 
replace the abandoned merit 
rating plan with a “merit 
classification plan” met with 
practical difficulties in New 
York this week. After two 
days of discussion, and after 
the plan had already been 
released to home office, 
branch offices, and general 
agents, James A. Beha, gen- 
eral manager and counsel, 
issued orders suspending the 
measure until further notice. 

The project represented 
considerable work and study 
on the part of the Bureau 
members and staff, and it 
was thought that it would 
effectively replace the merit 
rating plan which the Bu- 
reau decided to drop as of 
Jan. 18. It proposed to class- 
ify private passenger risks 
in four groups according to 
individual accident and con- 
viction records, during a pe- 
riod of 21 months. 

The manual had been pre- 
pared to provide rates for 
the classifications, A, B, C 
and D, with the “A” classi- 
fication rates being the low- 
est obtainable, and _ the 
classes B, C and D being 
10, 25 and 50 per cent high- 
er respectively. 

When the plan was pre- 
sented to them in its entirety 
last Thursday and Friday, 
both the agents’ organiza- 
tions and the New York City 
managers voiced objections 
as to its workability. The 
dissenting opinion believed 
that the plan would entail 
entirely too much sales cost, 
and would involve an enor- 
mous amount of unnecessary 
detail. 

Walter H. Bennett, secre- 
tary counsel of the National 
Association of Insurance 
Agents, gave a digest of the 
principal objections to the 
proposed plan as follows: 

“One of the difficulties 
would be the inability of the 
agent to secure the required 
facts, either because of faul- 
ty memories on the part of 
the assured or the tremen- 
dous amount of time which 
will be required through per- 
sonal consultation with the 
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Miss. Overrules Casualty 
Contract Wording 


An insurance company 
cannot escape liability by 
clinging to a time limit 
in its insurance contract 
when the laws of Missis- 
sippi give a longer time, 
the Supreme Court ruled 
last week. 

Specifically, it said that 
a contract that required 
filing of a report on an 
accident within 20 days 
could not be used as an 
escape for liability when 
the code of 1930 gives a 
person one year in which 
to file claim. The decision, 
of sweeping importance 
to all insurance contracts 
existing in Mississippi, 
came down in the case en- 
titled “National Casualty 
Company vs. Michael J. 
Mitchell.” 





| 
} 














Staff Promotions Made by | 
American Surety 
(Concluded from page 39) | 


He gave up his Western 
affiliations six years ago to | 
come to New York as vice- 
president of the American | 
Surety in charge of home 
office production. In 1929 he 
was elected vice-president of 
the New York Casualty, a 
year later executive vice- | 
president, and a year later 
first vice-president. 


assured properly to classify 
each risk. 

“The plan is, to a certain 
extent, contrary to the prin- 
ciple of insurance of distrib- 
uting the individual loss | 
among many. The variation 
in this principle can prop- 
erly be applied to large risks 
with a sufficient spread to 
enable one to determine an | 
average rate. 

“The classification of risks | 
by accidents or conviction 
does not prove the reckless- 
ness of driving. Nearly all 
accidents are caused when | 
only one person is at fault. 
The matter of conviction for | 
speeding, reckless driving or 
traffic violation is often con- | 
trolled by political favors. 
In other cases many persons | 
would rather permit a small 
fine to be assessed rather 
than go to the trouble and | 
expense of contesting the ac- | 
tion. 

“The classification of in- | 
surance risks, because the in- | 
sured has suffered one or 
more losses, is a new theory 
in insurance.” 





Releases New Rates 





James A Beha 


Raise Auto Rates; Man- 
uals Revised in 15 States 
(Concluded from page 35) 
report, provides for the cal- 
culation of an average pre- 
mium reduction factor 
graded by the size of risk. 
It has been substituted for 


ithe “automatic coverage 
basis” and the “payroll 
basis,” and is applicable to 


fleets of five or more cars of 


|any type owned by one as- 


sured. 

The plan provides uniform 
premium quotations among 
companies, and will eliminate 
undesirable competition 
which grew out of the alter- 
nate selection of either of 
the two old forms. It is also 


| possible to calculate the pre- 


mium on the basis of the 
number of cars owned rather 
than those in use or the 


inumber of chauffeurs em- 
| ployed. 
The revised Table No. 1 


on Excess limits applicable 


to public liability insurance 
provides for substantial re- 
ductions in rates. 

Explaining the reason for 


ithe advance in the automo- 


bile p. l. and p. d. rates, the 
Bureau reports that the ex- 
perience on these two lines 
has been progressively worse 
during the last two years. 
Underwriting loss for 1930 
alone amounted to $14,000,- 
000, the Bureau states. Be- 
cause of the allocation of 
other expense the highest 
loss ratio permitted in the 
premium loading is 61% per 
cent, and the results in all 
the States where the rates 
have been revised show con- 
siderably higher figures. Mis- 
souri private passenger cars, 
for instance show a loss 
ratio of 105 per cent, while 
twelve other States show loss 
ratios high above 70 per cent 
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St. Louis to Probe 
Utility Covers 


Believe City Ordinances 
AreViolatedinAdequate 


Insurance Matter 





A resolution calling for a 
thorough investigation of 
service car operations in St. 
Louis, and particularly to 
determine whether such pub- 
lic conveyances carry ade- 
quate liability insurance pro- 
tection for their patrons and 
other users of the city 
streets was passed by the 
Board of Aldermen here last 
week. 

The resolution was pre- 
sented by the board’s legis- 
lation committee and stated 
that some provisions of the 
city ordinance governing ser- 
vice car operations are not 
being complied with. 

Alderman Schwartz, a 
member of the Legislation 
Committee, had declared at 
a meeting of the committee 
that he was reliably in- 
formed that many of the 
service cars operating in the 
city are without responsible 
or sound liability insurance 
as required by the city ordi- 
nance. 

“Three of the four com- 
panies that have in the past 
furnished insurance for the 
service cars have failed, I 
was recently told by the at- 
torney for one of the service 
car organizations,” Alderman 
Kauffman stated. “The at- 
torney said the service car 
operators would like to pro- 
vide their own insurance.” 

Alderman Lange asserted 
he had been informed that 
now service car drivers who 
seek to enter the business 
cannot get insurance. 
Schwartz said he had also 
been informed that many 
persons who apply for ser- 
vice car permits do not get 
them and that those who do 
eannot get insurance. 





with only two States regis- 
tering below 70. 

For the country as a whole 
the average loss cost in 1927 
for every private passenger 
automobile insured for pub- 
lic liability was $16.94. 
Nineteen hundred _ twenty- 
eight saw the cost increase 
3 per cent to $17.45. In 1929 
the cost leaped 8.8 per cent 
more to $19.09, and in 1930 
it rose 7 per cent further to 
$20.43. 
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| AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CLARENCE L. AYRES, PrEsIDENT 
DETROIT 
2th YEAR 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT—December Sist, 1931 
ASSETS 
First Mortgages on Real Estate 


(Worth in each instance double the 
amount loaned) $10,774,503.35 


Municipal Bonds 431,540.88 
Policy Loans and Renewal Premium 

Notes (Net) 4,118,986.02 
Real Estate ($369,233.77 sold on con- 

1,177,407.37 

sh 138,460.05 


Interest Due and Accrued 438,931.31 
Deferred and Uncollected Premiums 


(Net) 317,507,02 
Furniture, Underwriting Equipment, 

Fixtures, Vaults and Supplies (All 

charged off) None 
Agents’ Debtor Balances None 
Non-Admitted Assets ce None 


TOTAL NET Soledad .. -$17,397,336.00 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for All Policies in Force, In- 

cluding Disability Reserve $14,943,327.12 
Reserve for Installment Trust Benefits 

not yet due 662,600.82 


Reserve for Present Value of Disability 
INSURANCE COMPANY Benefits not yet due 241,959.50 
~~ for Unpaid Claims Awaiting 
oofs 84,174.00 
INDIANAPOLIS Reserve for Premiums Bay ——r- 
Paid in Advance and Dividends Left 
gag Serato = pa on Deposit . 96,540.40 
Reserve Funds Apportioned and Set 
HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President Aside for Annual Dividend Policies. . 32,079.47 
Reserve for Agents’ Credit Balances. . 8,942.10 
Reserve for Taxes 43,801.97 
Reserve for Other Liabilities... 36,943.76 
Reserve for Contingencies (Set apart 
out of 1931 earnings) 100,000.00 
Cash Capital $500,000.00 
Surplus Above Capital.... 646,966.86 


Surplus to  Policyholders feed 
Guaranteed (After all legal liabilities 


and “Reserve for Contin- 
Low Cost gencies”) .. Lessee 1,146,966.86 
TOTAL TO BALANCE... .$17,397,336.00 


























IT’S IN THE BAG 


“MONEY—HOW YOU CAN GET IT” 


Told in a Few Glances, by David E. Henderson 


If properly used this pocketsized book of seven charts, together with 
directions and sales arguments for the use of each will accomplish a 


fourfold purpose: 

1—They will appeal to the eye of your prospect. 

2—They will impress your prospect with the fact that 
the purchase of Life Insurance is simply the pur- 
chase of money. 

3—They will convince your prospect that the only 
guaranteed route to success is the Life Insurance 
route. 


4—They will help you sell on the first interview. 
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Save Your Energy, Your Shoeleather—Your Prospect’s Time and 
Patience by Ordering NOW! 


Single copy $1.50 


Discount on quantity orders 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


243 West 39th Street New York, N. Y. 























THE SPECTATOR 
January 21, 1932 





